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ABSTRACT 

The report on the transition of handicapped youth to 
adult and working life in member nations of the Organisation for 
Economic Cooperation and Development has four parts: the first states 
the aim of the study, its scope, and the activities undertaken; the 
second outlines the major issues which emerged; the third describes 
innovations and interesting practices identified for the three stages 
of transition (final years of schooling, continued education and 
training, and early adult and working life); the final part presents 
a unified concept of transition and recommendations. Project 
activities included defining terms, country consultations, meetings 
of experts, seminars, preparation of national reports and position 
papers, and identification of innovative developments. Issues 
identified by the project were grouped into four areas: employment, 
useful work and valued activity; personal autonomy, independence and 
adult status; social interaction, community participation, leisure 
and recreation; and family roles. Among innovative practices 
described are a labor union initiative in the United States and a 
software training center in Japan. The conclusion offers a 
comprehensive concept of transition (including both individual needs 
and programs); criteria for evaluating transitional arrangements 
(including assessment of objectives, family and community 
involvement, financial arrangements). Among recommendations is the 
coordination of policy, planning, facilities, and services within 
each culture. (DB) 
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Punuant to article 1 of the Conventbei signed in Paris on 14th December, 1960, and which 
came inno force on 30th September, 1961, the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) fhall promote policies designed: 

- to achieve the highest suetainable economic growth and employment and a rising 
standard oriiving in Member countries, while mainUining financial sUbility, and thus 
to contribute to the development of the world economy; 

- to contrtlbute to sound economic expansion In Member as well fts non-member 
countrieif In the process of economic development; and 

- to contribute to the expansion of world trade on a multilateral, non-discriminatory 
basis in accordance with international obligations. 

TheSignatories of the Convention on the OECD are Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, the federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, luly, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, th'*- United Kingdom 
and the United States. The following countries acceded subsequently to this Convention 
(the dates are those on which the instruments of accession were deposited): Japan 
(2gth April, 1964), Finland (28th January, 1969), Australia (7th June, 1971) and New 
Zealand (29th May, 1973). 

The Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia takes part in certain work of the OECD 
(a^greenwnt of 28th October, 1961 ). 



The Centre for Educational Research and Innovation was created in June 1968 by the 
Council of the Organisationfor Economic Co-operation and Development for an initial period of 
three years, wish the help of grants from the Ford Foundation and the Royal Dutch Shell Group of 
Companies, In May 1971, the Council decided that the Centre should continue its work for a 
period (/five years as from fst January, 1972. In July 1976, and in July 1981, it extended this 
mandate for further five year periods, 1977-1981 and 1982-86, 

The main objectives cf the Centre are as follows: 

- to promote and support the development of research activities in education and 
undertake such research activities where appropriates: 

- to promote and support pilot experiments with a view to introducing and testing 
innovations in the educational system: 

- to promote the development of co-operation between Member countries in the field of 
educational research and innovation. 

The Centre functions within the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
in accordance with the decisions of the Council of the Organisation, under the aut/ rity of the 
Secretary-General. It is supervised by a Gosneming Board composed cf one national ^rt in its 
field of competence from each of the countries participating in its programme ofw^^ k. 
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Since 1978, OECD/CERI has been canying out studies under the general title of the 
Education of the Handicapped Adolescent. One outcome of this work has been to modify the 
title to the Education of Young People who are Handicapped. This recognises the fact that 
handicaps result from an individuaPs interaction with his environment in the context of the 
expectations of others. 

Four major reports have been published on the theme. The first. Integration in School^ 
was published in 1981 . A second. Transition from School to Working JUfe^ followed in 1983. 
Two imrt reports were published in 1985; one. Integration in Secondary Schools: Five Case 
Studies^ looked at arrangements in upper secondary schools in four counixies, and the other. 
Handicapped Youth at Work: Personal Experiences of School Leavers^ summarised the school, 
vocational preparation and transition experiences of young adults in four countries: Germany, 
Norway, France and the United Kingdom. 

The present volume is an overview of work carried out on the theme of Transition to Adult 
and Working Life between 1982 and 1986. It is in four main parts. The first sets out the aims 
of the programme, its scope and the activities which were undertaken. The second defines and 
outlines the major issues related to transition which emerged in the progranmie of studies; the 
third briefly describes innovations and interesting practices during the three stages of 
transition, namely the final years of schooling, continued education, trailing and vocational 
preparation, and early adult and working life; the final part draws together major threads, 
stresses the need for a unified concept of transition with common objectives for all sectors and 
suggests future areas for study and activity. 

The report is perhaps one of the first attempts to draw together all the various aspects of 
transition in one brief volume. It was written by John Fish, Consultant to CERI, in 
consultation with other experts and the Secretariat, and has been approved for publication by 
the Governing Board of CERI, to whom it was first submitted. 

This programme of activities, generously supported by the United States Department of 
Education, Ofiice of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, involved contributions 
from almost all OECD/CERI Member countries. 

The report is published on the responsibility of the Secretary-General of OECD, but the 
views expressed are those of the authors and do not commit either the Organisation or the 
national authorities concerned. 
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Chapter I 

THE SCOPE OF THE PROJECT 



WHAT DOES TRANSITION TO ADULT AND WORKING LIFE MEAN? 



^Adulthood" is a less than precise description both of ^ legal and social status and of a 
range of individual, social and economic opportunities and choices. Considering the varying 
social, cultural, legal and economic contexts of differing countries, regions, communities and 
families, the notion of adulthood, a **coming of age", can be consistently observed in four 
broad areas of life: 

i) Personal autonomy, independence and adult status; 

ii) Productive activity (i.e., **working life") leading to economic self-sufficiency; 

iii) Social interaction, community participation, leisure and recreation; 

iv) Roles within the family. 

In each of these areas, a measure of the successful achievement of **adulthood" is the range of 
choices available rather than any particular choice or pattern of choices. 

Adolescence" is that period of time during which the development of those skills and 
abilities needed both to secure a range of adult choices and successfully to exercise those 
choices is expected to occur. Both formal (schooling) and informal (family /peer) education 
and support are expected to lead to the development of these adult skills and abilities. The 
word **transition" in this context describes the way in which individuals move from 
adolescence to adulthood within the social, cultural, economic and legal parameters of 
different countries, regions, communities and families. 

However difficult or imperfect the transition process may be for young people without 
disabilities, the process for young disabled persons is much more often protracted, unfocused 
and ultimately unsuccessful. For a variety of reasons discussed below, including inadequate 
educational preparation, hostile social attitudes, negative self-concepts, disorganised and 
fragiaiented suj^rt systems and actual physical or mental limitations, successful support of 
the transition process for young people with disabilities requires careful planning, organisation 
and co-ordination by and among young persons with disabilities, their families, schools and 
other social institutions. It was for this reason that the OECD Centre for Educational 
Research and Innovation initiated work in 1982 on a specific programme of activities to 
explore transitional arrangements in Member countries and to define more clearly the process 
of transition. The present study focuses on this crucial challenge. 

Until comparatively recently, there has been little recognition of the transition process as 
a whole. Different government departments, services, agencies and disability grour^ have 
made their separate contributions, but they have seldom been seen or planned as [mrt of a 
unified process involving all aspects of an individuaPs life as he or she moves from school 



through training and continuing education to adult and working life. It has often been left to 
individuals and their families to find their through a maze of services and regulations 
concerned with specific aspects of transition and, where options exist, to know what they are. 
Where options do not exist, it has been crucial that individuals and their families actively 
define the services and opportunities they need. 



THE CONTEXT OF TRANSITION 



It has generally been assumed that there is no unifying thread to the transition process. 
Leaving school has usually meant personal growth within the family and a choice of further 
and higher education, vocational training or employment. Further and higher education was 
traditionally academic, vocational training job specific, and the achievement of adult status 
occurred through renegotiation within families to increase individual freedom and responsi- 
bility. However, hanging labour market conditions and significant youth unemployment 
have resulted in increasing attention to youth training schemes and these in turn have included 
naore and more emphasis on social and life skills. Parents and individuals have also turned to 
different agencies for help with the sometimes difiicult negotiations involved in achieving 
adult status. As a result, transitional arrangements have become a significant element in 
government and agency policies. In many respects, these arrangements remain fragmented 
and relatively narrowly focused on a particular aspect of transition. 

For young people considered handicapped, the process of transition has become 
increasingly important. There has been pressure from parents and disability groups for 
increased access to the range of opportunities available to all. There has also been the desire of 
young people with disabilities for increased autonomy and acceptance as contributing 
members of the community, which has resulted in pressure for better training and educational 
arrangements. Because for those considered handicapped vocational skills, social and life 
skills and independent living skills are more closely interrelated in transitional preparation, 
the need for a unified approach is slowly being recognised. 

The context of the CERI study is therefore the changing approach to preparation for 
adult and working life for all young people and the increased expectations of those who are 
handicapped and their families. It has focused on the period between the final years of 
compulsory schooling and life as a young adult. Its function has been to look at the way in 
which services are being developed and the major issues which arise in current circumstances. 
Its purpose has been to identify sorae of the steps which need to be taken if those considered to 
be handicapped are to receive the services they need to effect a smooth transition to adult life 
and to develop their potential for independent living to the full. 



THE BACKGROUND TO THE PROJECT 



In 1978, the CERI initiated a programme of activities concerned with adolescents who 
are handicapped, supported by a grant from the United States Department of Education. This 
project concentrated on the process of integration in the final years of schooling. It also 
examined some aspects of transition to adult and working life. In addition to technical reports, 
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four books were produced: /mejraf/on//ffAe5cAao/(CERI 1981), The Transition from School 
to Working Life (CERI 1983), Handicapped Youth at Work (1985), and Integration of the 
Handicapped in Secondary Schools (1985). 

Work during the first phase stimulated interest in transition and in the early 1980s it 
became apparent that this topic was of major concern to those working with young people who 
are handicapped in most OECD countries. As a result, a further programme of international 
activities, also generously supported by the United States Department of Education, was 
initiated in the autumn of 1982. This three-year programme focused exclusively on transitk)n, 
and it has been supported in various ways by the majority of OECD countries. Since 1978, it 
has been possible for the CERI to build up a network of institutions and experts in Member 
countries, particularly in the field of education and associated social welfare and health 
services. In this phase of CERFs work it was necessary to increase that network to include 
employment services and vocational preparation and training services. Subsequent sections of 
this Chapter set out the objectives of the project, its scope, its methods of working, and its 
outcomes. 



OBJECTIVES OF THE PROJECT 

Phases of Transition 

For practical purposes, the period of transition was divided into three interlinked 
phases: 

fV The preparation of young people with handicaps in the final years of secondary 
education with particular reference to innovative curricula and teaching methods to 
prepare for adult and working life; 

ii) Transitional arrangements between education and adult and working life including 
innovative training procedures and personal and vocational guidance and prepara- 
tion; 

Hi) The life situation of the young adult who is handicapped with particular reference 
to: 

a) The world of work; 

b) The development of personal autonomy; 

c) Social services and policies which encourage independence. 

Within each of these three phases, a number of themes were to be explored with a view to 
defining the outcomes and effects of each phase and their contribution to the process of 
transition as a whole. A particular theme in all these phases was the degree to which 
preparation was integrated into similar arrangements for all young people and the degree to 
which subsequent adult and working life included association with contemporaries within the 
community. 



The Final Years of Secondary Scboollng 

Onebf the main purposes during this phase was the identification of crucial and effective 
elements in successful programmes during the later years of schooling. This included 
innovative curricula and teaching methods and curriculum models which were successful in 



terms of a balance of emphasis in general and specific vocational skills. Another aspect 
concerned the extent to which the development of curricula and programmes is modified by 
taking mto account the experiences of young adults and responds flexibly over time to changes 
in post-school training progranunes and changes in the labour market. 

A second major purpose was toexplorc the assessment, information, guidance and choice 
elements of the final years of schooling. This involved identifying appropriate multi- 
professional assessment strategies, successful methods of dr lermining appropriate choices for 
mdividuals and successful methods for ensuring a free and informed choice of work, lifestyle 
and social integration options through guioance and counselling. An important aspect of these 
activities was the provision of information about the range of options to teachers, parents, and 
the young people themselves. 

The Transition Phase 

The objective of work during this phase was to give attention to procedures, facilities and 
w*»ch ensure a smooth integrative transition to work and social life. These 
included innovative training procedures with associated guidance which bridge education and 
employment, support systems to maximise personal autonomy and arrangements which 
provide a flexible, client-centred, response to special individual needs. 

Two other significant aspects of this phase to be explored were techniques and procedures 
for mter-agency collaboration and successful strategies for involving parents in transitional 
arrangements. These were particularly important because of the wide range of different 
government and regional authorities involved in aspects of transition together with other 
agencies of all kinds, including disability groups. It was also recognised that transition involves 
young people in changed relationships with parents and that programmes and guidance 
procedures for young people need to include attention to parents' needs. 

Adult and Working life 

Elements in this final phase of transition which were to be identified included good 
practices in deveicjing, analysing, and modifying open employment opportunities, alterna- 
tives to paid employment, including sheltered work which affords reasonable social status, and 
admmistrative and funding arrangements which support autonomy, work and independent 
living. Successful independent living practices and those which enhance community concern 
and contribution to transition were also on the agenda. 

Common Themes 

Although specific activities and outcomes were expected in respect of the three phases of 
transition, there were a number which bridged all three. These included the relationship of 
secondary schooling to subsequent education and training, personnel preparation which 
involved an overall view of transition, and continuity between tiie three phases in terms of 
programmes, guidance, support systems and personnel. Above all, there was the question of 
attitudes towards transition (parental, professional and administrative) and what changes 
mjght be necessary to facilitate a smooth transition, increased employment opportunities, and 
effective independent living arrangements. 
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The Exploration of Conceptual Issues 



Although a number of significant issues arose during the project which are further 
discussed in Chapter II, four were identified at the outset to be of particular importance. These 
were the varying definitions of handicap over the transition period, whether there are 
alternatives to paid open employment acceptable to those who are disabled, the lack of a clear 
definition of independent living and the needs and contributions of parents during transition. 
All of these issues will be discussed in more detail in subsequent sections. At this point, it may 
be helpful briefly to indicate their significance. 

It soon became clear that the criteria used to define which individuals were handicapped 
difiered in the education system, the employment services, the health services, and social 
welfare services. It would, therefore, be necessary to look again at the concept of handicap and 
formulate it in ? vyay which could take into account these variations and which moved away 
from labelling \c individual. 

In 1979, the CERI issued a paper Alternatives to Work for Severely Disabled People". 
At that time, discussion of alternatives was unacceptable. However, increasing youth 
unemployment has made the issue of alternatives to paid employment more acceptable since it 
also concerns the youth group as a whole and results from labour market changes. Therefore, 
while still endorsing the importance of employment as an objective of transition for those who 
are disabled, there was seen to be a real need to explore acceptable alternatives. 

The concept of independent living was the third issue identffied at the outset. There was a 
need to define what was meant by the phrase in different cultural settings and to develop a set 
of criteria against which to judge whether it had been achieved. 

Finally, the parents* role during transition has been ill defined and, to some extent, 
ignored where guidance has focused on the individual young person. Parents* contributions to 
increasing personal autonomy are not always positive and, in planning work on the project, it 
was recognised that the position of parents during transition required clarification. 



Defining Terms 

Up to now, the terms **young people who are handicapped" and '^young people who are 
disabled" have been used. However, this report is primarily concerned with the group so 
described. From this point, the term young people should be assumed to mean those who are 
the main concern of this repost. When a wider group is referred to, this will be made 
clear. 

Disability is the word used to describe the functional deficit of the individual such as an 
impairment of vision, sight, or other physical functions and it also includes, for the purposes of 
the report, significant emotional and learning difficulties. Handicap is the word used to denote 
the result of the interaction of the disabled individual with the environmental and social 
situations he or she faces. It is a social construct which is in great part defined hy society and 
by the barriers placed in the way of individuals. In this sense, handicapping effects, of 
disabilities for individuals and groups can change over time and from situation to 
situation. 



THE METHODOLOGY OF THE PROJECT 
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The flge range covered by transition varies from country to country depending on the 
compulsory school age range, the percentage of the school population which stay in school or 
enter further and continuing education after compulsory schooling and the length of training 
provided after education is completed. For these reasons a very broad age range was set for the 
project, namely to consider practices and innovations in facilities and services for young oeoDle 
between the ages of 14 and 25. 

Defining the population to be described as handicapped also presented difficulties. Some 
of these are outlined in an earlier report (Annex, I.l). Because disabUities may have different 
handicappmg effects in educational, social, employment or physical situations and because 
these handicapping effects may be diminished or increased by public attitudes and policies 
those considered educationaUy handicapped, that is those receiving special education 
provision, may not be the same as those deemed to be oocupationally handicapped. Because, in 
a number of countries, about ten per cent of the school population is receiving special 
educational help, this figure was chosen as a rough estimate of the group to be studied The 
approach was therefore wider than would be the case if the study had been confined to those 
with marked physical, sensory and intellectual disabilities. 



Country Consultations 

Visits by the Secretariat and consultants played a vital part in the programme of 
activities. These visits were an important means of establishing a consultative partnership with 
Member countries defining their contribution to the programme of activities. They enabled 
mnovative practices to be studied and helped to clarify national issues. The exchange of ideas 
and experiences contributed a great deal to the formulation of common principles and the 
Identification of cross-national concerns. In all, consultative visits were paid to two thirds of 
Member countries with significant catalytic effects. Separate specific country reports were 
prepared and many are listed in the Annex. 



Experts' Meetings 

Three meetings were held of a steering group of national representatives and experts to 
plan and review the work of the project. These were held in the autumn of 1982 1983 
and 1984. In addition, three meetings of experts were held on the themes of adult status! 
employment, and the economic aspects of transition. All of these meetings were held in Paris 
and the discussions were important in defining the scope of activities, clarifying major issues 
and commenting on the findings of the project. 



Seminars 



A major activity undertaken during the programme was a series of seminars in Member 
countries. A seminar in Phoenix, Arizona proved important in establishing priorities at the 
outset. Semmars in Germany and Ireland contributed important material not only on general 
issues, but specifically, m Germany, on vocational preparation and, in Ireland, on the work of 
comprehensive voluntary organisations. Others held in France and in the United Kingdom 
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explored the employment theme. Hnally, seminars in Greece and Yugoslavia enabled work in 
those countries to be helped by the contributions of experts from other countries. The 
exchange of infonnation and experience between experts from Member countries with 
national representatives was fruitful. Seminars to disseminate the findings of this programme 
of activities have taken place in Australia, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 



Natioiud Reports and Position Papers 

The previous project revealed the variety of government department and other agency 
responsibilities for children and young people who are handicapped. The situation is not the 
same in all countries during the period of compulsory schooling. In some, education 
authorities arc responsible for the education of all children whatever their degree of disability. 
This is true for example in Denmark, the United States and the United Kingdom. In other 
countries, health or social welfare authorities, sometimes in co-operation with education 
authorities or voluntary organisations, with or without government support, provide for 
children assessed as more severely handicapped. However, in all countries, leaving school 
presents the young person and his family with a complex pattern of different education, 
health, social welfare and voluntary agency provision and services. Besides parents and the 
young people concerned, many professionals working with those who are handicapped are by 
no means well informed about the options, choices and possibilities that exist. 

It was for this reason that countries were asked to provide papers describing their 
post-school services for young people. This did not prove an easy task, particularly in countries 
where responsibilities were delegated to local and regional authorities. However, a number of 
countries produced country position papers and others described services in regions and local 
areas. Papers contributed by a number of Member countries provided an important basis for 
discussing major transition issues and for considering innovative practices. 



Statistical Data 

Criticisms have been voiced concerning the lack of data about the size of the population 
being studied. Data about the young people concerned were limited and it sooii became 
apparent that the definitions of handicap and different methods of collecting data and the way 
they were compiled made it virtually impossible to carry out meaningful comparative 
statistical studies. This led to a reconsideration of the concept of handicap over the period of 
transition (see Annex, 1. 1), an issue which will be discussed more fully later in this 
report. 



Innoi^ative and New Developments 

A major element in the programme of activities was an attempt to describe and analyse 
facilities and services that were at the frontiers of development in Member countries. As a 
result of the study visits, a number were identified. They were selected by the Member 
countries concerned and after discussion, arrangements were made for many to be written up 
by national or visiting experts. Brief descriptions of a number of them are given in 
Chapter III. 
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Special Studies and Papers 



It was agreed by the Steering Group that three specific studies should be undertaken with 
respect to economic aspects of transition, employment policies and practices, and the 
achievement of adult status. In addition, it was considered helpful to develop a number of brief 
papers on particular themes and issues: the concept of handicap over the period of transition, 
alternatives to paid open employment, independent living and the needs and contributions of 
parents during transition. 



OUTCOMES AND DISSEMINATION 



OutcoDies 

The programme of activities has resulted in four main outcomes, publications, national 
extension and follow-up activities, regional and national seminars and the identification and 
planning of further international activities. About 70 significant publications have formed the 
basis of this report and of other reports to follow. They include national reports, studies of 
innovative practices, papers conmiissioned in connection with special studies and also papers 
discussing major issues. The sensinars already held have contributed to thinking about 
transition and help to promote a dialogue between professionals in Member countries. 

A further outcome of the progranmie has been national activities including workshops, 
meetings, studies and inter-agency discussions in a number of Member countries. Finally, 
because this report is part of an ongoing process of international understanding, a number of 
follow-up activities have been identified as a result of work to date. These are described in 
Chapter IV. 



Dissemination 

The dissemination of the project involves both seminars and publications such as this 
overview. Three seminars have taken place in Europe, the United States and the Pacific area 
to discuss the outcomes of the progranmie of activities and to further an international dialogue 
on major transition issues. A brief series of reports are planned and arrangements are being 
made to deposit copies of reports, including this overview, in national centres for further 
study. 

This overview sets out to summarise the major findings of the programme of activities. 
The next three chapters discuss issues and innovations and then suggest an agenda for 
developing transitional arrangements together with criteria by which to assess whether 
services are effective in helping individuals to grow through adolescence to a valued and 
productive adult life. 
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Chapter II 
ISSUES AND INITIATIVES 



INTRODUCTION 



In this part of the report, the principal findings of the programme of activities are set out. 
The first section discusses the concept of transition as it has been refined by work during the 
programme of activities and sets out the principal parameters of the process. A second section 
identifies the major issues common to the transition period between school and adult and 
working life which have emerged in all countries to a greater or lesser extent. Their discussion 
has been refined as a result of material collected from a variety of sources. Although at present 
the findings in each of these areas are incomplete in some respects, they represent what is 
believed to be the first attempt to provide a comprehensive account of transition for the young 
people concerned, which unifies the different threads and which defines its parameters. 



THE CONCEPT OF TRANSITION 



At the beginning of this report, transition was defined as the process by which an 
individual grows through adolescence to adulthood in the social, cultural, economic and legal 
contexts provided by families, conununities and national policies. It is also a phase covering 
the final years in school, continued education and training and the early stages of adult life. 
The words ^'process" and **phase" indicate two major aspects of transition. The process aspect 
refers to the social-psychological development of the individual whereas the phase aspect 
refers to the pattern of services provided for individuals during transition. 

However, in order to define transition more precisely, it is necessary to specify its 
objectives and end points, namely adulthood. In one sense, adulthood cannot be precisely 
defined since, from a social-psychological standpoint, it is often an uneven collection of 
behaviours. From a legal point of view, there is seldom a fixed age when adult responsibilities 
are recognised. For example, in many countries there are different ages when drinking, 
driving, sexual relationships and voting are sanctioned as adult behaviours. Nevertheless, at 
least by the mid-twenties, most academic authorities assume adulthood to be achieved and 
most legal systems accord adult rights and responsibilities. It is therefore possible to define 
some general objectives for all young people as they complete the transition process and 
phase. 
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These objectives or criteria are not always recognised as also applying to those classified 
as handicapp^. It is a contention of **cqual rights'* movements that they should. It is also the 
thesis of this report that the objectives of transition should be the same for all, regardless of 
disability. Only the means and time to achieve them may be different and the degree to which 
they may be achieved may vary. There should not be a separate set of objectives which imply 
limited expectations, particularly at the outset of the transition phase. 

It is possible to group the objectives of transition in four main interrelated aspects. 

i) Employment, useful work and valued activity; 

ii) Personal autonomy, independence and adult status; 

Hi) Social interaction, conununity participation, leisure and recreation; 
iv) Roles within the family. 

Transition needs to be seen as a total process, not only uniting specific aims within the 
four main aspects into a coherent whole, but also in terms of continuity as the individual moves 
from school through continuing education and training to work and independent living. It is 
essential that transition be defined in these broad terms if national, regional and local policies 
and practices are to encompass the contributions of the many different government 
departments and agencies which contribute to the phase. It is also essential if authorities are to 
provide a coherent and comprehensible pattern of services readily understood not only by 
young people and their families, but also by the different professionals who work on 
transitional programmes. 



DIMENSIONS OF TRANSITION 



Discussing national, regional and local policies and practices involves recognising five 
dimensions of transition which may vary from country to country and region to region within 
countries. These are the starting points of the process, the age range covered, departmental 
and agency responsibilities, the middle phase of training initiatives between leaving school and 
a valued and productive adult life, and the varying criteria used by departments and agencies 
to decide who is handicapped and who is eligible for the programme and services provided by 
them. 



The Starting Point 

The starting point for transition is not always clearly the responsibility of one agency. In 
some countries, for example Denmark, the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America, national, regional and local education authorities are responsible for the education 
of all children, however severe their disabilities or difiiculties. In other countries, such as 
France, Sweden and elsewhere, health or social welfare authorities may be responsible for 
services for those who are severely handicapped, with education authorities involved to 
varying degrees in planning services and supplying teachers. In the first group of countries 
there is a single starting point in the education service. Although educational personnel may 
not be the **case managers" of programmes for individuals, schools of all kinds provide a 
common basis from which to start the transitional process. In the second group of countries the 
decision about which agency is responsible and in what facility a child is placed for the school 
years may be taken at an eariy age. As a result, some of the young people classified as 
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handicapped may start the transition pnxxss from institutions other than schools. In these 
cases there is not a single starting pcnnt but a variety of starting points depending on the prior 
categorisation of children. For example, some young people may start transition from social 
welfare or health institutions or from facilities provided by voluntary agencies. 

The starting pcnnt for transition is also influenced by the age at which young people leave 
school. In countries such as the United States where spedal educational provision is made up 
to the age of 2 1 , the extent and degree of academic, vocational and social prq)aration possible 
in schools is much greater than when young people leave school at 16. In countries such as 
Denmark, Greece, Ireland and the United Kingdom, the task of institutions and agencies 
which take over responsibility at an early age for those with spedal educational needs is much 
greater. 

The age range over which transition is assumed to take place varies within the 14-25 year 
range covered by the progranune of activities. This is not only influenced by the compulsory 
school leaving age, but also by the extent to which young peq>le continue their education in 
different countries. Preparation for transition will be different, as the previous paragraph 
indicates, when, for example, most young people go on to post-school education. However, 
institutions and agencies which assume responsibilities at 16 years of age start their work at 
eariier stages of personal develc^ment and the time they have to achieve results may also be 
shorter so that there is more limited time to develop indqiendence and a pressure to achieve it 
at an earlier age. This may also tend to lower expectations. 

Where there is increasing special educational provision in regular secondary schools in 
which academic performance and access to higher education is a major objective, careers 
guidance, vocational preparation and the development of social and life skills may not be as 
well developed as in special schools and institutions. This is not just a matter of attitude but a 
fundamental problem related to the allocation of resources, the status of alternatives to 
traditional courses and the development of a full range of options. 

The perceived status of the individual in terms of achievement, behaviour and potential to 
profit from education may, at the end of the school period, be very significant in determining 
which transition options are available. Being in a special group in a regular school or in a 
special school may limit what is expected and offered in the post-school period. It is not that 
indivklual needs are not assessed and considered, but in practice, administrators and services 
make assumptions based on school performance which may not be justified when the 
individual is exposed to other experiences. Capacities for independent living and employment 
may be assessed in the absence of direct experience and appropriate training. 

Career guidance and counselling are conunon features of the final school years and in 
some countries such services provide continuing support in the early years of employment. 
However, vocational guidance is often separate from personal counselling, and young people 
who are handicapped and their parents seldom get all their needs met by one profession, 
service or agency. 



The Post-School Period 

Similarly, there may be variations in what is thought necessary between leaving school 
and surting work. In the recent past, most young people leaving school, including those with 
special educational needs, proceeded directly to open employment, supported employment, 
sheltered work or activity centres. More recentiy, in some countries, various forms of further 
education and training have been inserted between leaving school and subsequent employ- 
ment or placement. This training sometimes covers the whole youth group except those going 
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on to higher educaticm and sometimes only those not immediately employed and those 
classified as handicapped 

Once the individaal leaves the school system there is, in most countries, an array of 
government and agen^ schemes, each with their own criteria, each often focusing o0 a 
specific aspect of transition such as vocational preparation, further education or social 
competence. The array is often characterised both overlai^ing and duplication, or has ^Ps 
through which individuals fall between areas of responsiUlity. A number of comH^on 
attributes of the post-school period can be identified from national studies. 

increasing attention to youth unemployment has resulted in a variety of youth traif^g 
and vocational training initiatives for school leavers unable to obtain open employment These 
schemes, relatively well developed in such countries as Denmark, Ireland, New Zealand ^nd 
the United Kingdom, cater in the main for academically unsuccessful school leavers. They 
may inchnle some of the up to ten per cent of the school population who had received some 
form of special educational provision, but the current evidence suggests that they are not 
meeting the needs of those with more marked disabilities and difficulties. 

The criteria used to determine whether an indi^dual is employable, eligible for traii^g 
or the responsibility of particular services and agencies are not always clear or compatible. 
Significant issues exist with respect to the extent to which school performance is used ^ a 
basis for predicting employability and with respect to the inherent conflict between ^he 
traditional rehabilitation model of vocational rehabilitation agerxies and the long-term 
habilitative needs of most young people with disabilities. Thus, in discussing transition, is 
not always easy for the individual and his family to detect a definite pattern of provision 
available to them and a continuity of concern. 

In the middle phase of transition the dimensions of transition are less easy to identify. 
This is parUy because different progranmies and agencies concectrate on specific objectives, 
so that vocational preparation and preparation for independent living may be seen as separate, 
unrelated objectives. It is also due to the fact that national, regional and local goveminent 
arrangements separate continuing education, vocational preparation social support ^nd 
health care into different patterns of service delivery. Coordinated programmes in the mi<l^le 
phase are a significant dimension of a unified approach to transition. 



Adult and Working Life 

Conceptually, a significant variety of employment alternatives exist, ranging from P^id 
open employment at one end to sheltered day activity on the other. For example, paid 
supported work, subsidised employment and commercially oriented sheltered work represent 
significant points in that range. In fact, the range of alternatives to paid open employment for 
young people is limited in most countries. National reports indicate that sheltered work and 
actiiaty/day centres of different kinds are the most common forms of provision. Some 
innovations are discussed in Chapter III but alternatives which result in acceptable adult 
status and adequate means for independent living are few and far between. 

National reports record systems of disability pensions, allowances and benefits in some 
detail. A frequent comment concerns the lack of flexibility of systems which on occasion 
discourage the search for employment. A further feature of many is that benefits cease >^hen 
employment is found, but are not easily obtained again if the individual becomes unemployed. 
The search for a more flexible income support system for young people and adults >v}]0 are 
handicapped is considered important in many Member countries. 
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Indepecdoit living presents a particular difficulty as a dimension of transition because its 
achievement is strongly influenced by cultural factors. While personal autonomy and choice 
are possible in almost all cultural settings, living in one's own home gt sharing accommodation 
is not always recognised as a necessary aspect of young adulthood for those who are not 
disabled In some countries, it is traditional to remam at home untfl marriage. In others, 
housing shortages limit the availability of a home of one's own until a famUy is started. 
However, an important aspect of the completion of transition is the ability to manage one's 
own life vdth the minimum of support and advice and achieve an adult balance of 
independence and dependence. This is enhanced by individual and small group normalised 
living arrangements and many of the innovative practices identified include these as objectives 
of transition. 



MAJOR ISSUES IN TRANSITION 



The purpose of this section is to bring together the major issues which have emerged 
during the programme of activities. In additbn to discussions in meetings and seminars, a 
report setting out many of these issues was sent to Member countries and experts. These 
activities, and responses to the report Appraising Progress" (see Annex, 1.7) have clarified 
and illuminated the issues and provided insights into many of them. There remain, however, 
matters for serious consideration. The issues arc broadly of two kinds; those related to the 
objectives of transition and those which relate to the means of accomplishing those 
objectives. 



Conceptual Issues 

Who are the Handicapped? 

This question needs to be studied in a number of ways. First there are public attitudes 
which recognise certain members of the population as handicapped, together with the criteria 
used by public services to indicate which individuals are entitled to special benefits, 
programmes and services. These may be seen as the imposed definitions used socially and 
administratively to define particular groups. Secondly, there is the question of how handicap 
should be defined. Both these aspects are commented on in the following sections. 

The Population Considered Handicapped 

Those adv^ising the Secretariat considered that there should be more demographic data 
about the population studied. At the beginning of the project, a draft questionnaire was 
circulated to members of the advisory group for comment. The outcome of this enquiry was 
that it was virtually impossible to collect comparative data from available national statistics. 
A number of countries supplied some statistics in their national papers and others, for example 
Austr&Ha, Germany and the United Kingdom, provided statistical reports. The initial enquiry 
revealed that criteria for determining the population considered handicapped was not 
constant, either within Member countries or between them. Criteria used to determine special 
educational needs were not consistent with criteria to determine the need for health and social 
services or those used to judge employability or eligibility for supported employment. 
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Further study of the material available gave rise to the following conclusions: 

i) There was little accurate demographic information available which could be 
compared because of different criteria; 

ii) Statistics for special educational provision reflected the availability of provision 
rather than the extent of need; 

iii) The borderlines between young people with less seriously disabling conditions and 
those considered most severely handicapped were unclear and were most frequently 
determined more by the availability of institutions and agency responsibilities than 
by comparable criteria; 

iv) The number of young people receiving services after the compulsory school period 
was drtermined by cultural, employment and resource allocation to different 
departments and agencies in Member countries. 

The consequence of activities of this kind during the project can be sunmiarised as 
follows. First, that the concept of handicap over the period of transition requires clarification. 
A CERI report (Annex, 1.1) was produced for discussion. Disabilities and difficulties which 
may be seen as handicapping during the education phase are Wewed differently by health, 
social welfare and employment services when determining eligibility. Some of the major 
points developed in the concept paper are swmnarised in the next section. Secondly, it has 
become clear that the wh^ie question of criteria and statistical information needs illumination 
by longiiudinal studies wLich trace the history of groups of young people from the final years 
of schooling; to early adult l»fe. Such studies may have been carried out but none have been 
made known to the project by Member countries. The CERI is not in a position to finance such 
studies. However, detailed information about populations, criteria in different sectors, gaps 
and overlaps in services and the extent of needs and provision will only be possible as the result 
of research of this kind. 

The Concept of Handicap During Transition 

The concept of handicap is a crucial determinant of attitudes, policies and practices. If 
handicap is defined as an attribute of the individual, then the importance of social barriers 
may be neglected. If the extent of handicap is seen as permanent, then expectations and 
intervention strategies may be limited. As the previous para^phs indicate, there is a major 
need to reconsider the use and definition of the word ""handicap."* 

The general conclusions to be drawn from the work of CERI in the years since 1978 is 
that the word ""handicap" should only be taken to describe the relationship of the individual 
with a disability with his environment. Five important points need to be made about this 
relationship, namely: 

i) A child or young person may have a disability, but the degree to which it is 
handicapping depends on his or her interaction with the environment or on the 
effects of this interaction on the environment itself; 

ii) Disabilities can be made more or less handicapping by the attitudes and 
expectations of the conmiunity. More specifically, school, social and employment 
situations are significant determinants of the degree of handicap resulting from an 
individual's disability; 

iii) Successful intervention strategies and environmental modifications may signifi- 
cantly reduce the handicapping effects of disabilities; 

iv) The handicapping effects of disabilities change over time and from situation to 
situation; 
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v) The concq>t of baodicap is a dynamic, changing concq>t and not a static one where 
handicap b used to describe only the deficits in an indiWdual's skills, behaviours and 
attitudes. 

This social, dynamic concqyt of handicap is now widely recognised by professionals in the 
field but less well understood hy other pnrfessionak and administrators and 1^ the general 
public. It becomes particularly significant during the period of transition when different 
government departments and agencies define their own criteria for determining who is 
handicapped. There are broadly four different sets of criteria. These arc: 

i) Educational criteria 

The education sector defines the grounds on which individuals receive special 
educational help. Such individuals have either been assessed as educationally 
handicapped or are likely to be l") handicaiq)ed without special provision. Again the 
nature and degree of the handicap is determined the interaction of the individual 
with the curriculum, nethodology and expectations of schools. 

ii) Employment criteria 

Employment services define handicap in terms of employability either with or 
without special vocational training or agency support They tend to define an 
occupationally handicapped group, which may include some of those previously 
defined as educationally handicapped, but also others with other difficulties such as 
drug abuse, alcoholism and social incompetence. Employment services may also 
compound the handicapping effects of disabilities by assuming that individuals are 
unemployable. 

Hi) Social welfare criteria 

Social welfare providers define handicap in two interrelated ways. In the first 
mstance, they may define certain degrees of functional disability as grounds for 
pensions and benefits. Secondly, they may define handicap by the need for 
supporting arrangements and services, either to maintain the individual within the 
community or care for him or her in other ways. 

Although doctors are involved in multi-professional assessment procedures and 
contribute appropriately or inappropriately to the determination of education, 
social welfare and employment criteria, there is also a specific health service 
aspect. 

iv) Health service criteria 

Health services will determine their own criteria for health care and service delivery 
based on medical criteria, for example for determining which group of the 
population is to be deemed handicapped in terms of the need for medical 
supervision, therapies of all kinds, and nursing care. 

There are, of course, considerable overlaps between the four sets of criteria, but there are 
important discontinuities. Whether a young person is considered handicapped or not will vary 
from sector to sector as the following examples show. A young person may have considerable 
learning difficulties in school which result in special educational arrangements being made for 
him. He or she may be clearly educationally handicapped. However, with no physical 
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Hie Consequences of Being Conadered as Handicapped 
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Employment Issues 

What Barriers Hinder Access to Open Employment? 
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|dace in the labour maricet A letuni to full cmpIoymeDt and a marked decrease in youth 
unemploynient were seen as objectives of many of the measures taken. Nevertheless, there 
were signs of a ccmtiiiued decrease in employment in some sectors, particulariy those where 
new technolc^es were decreasing the labcmr force. Although there continues to be an increase 
in service industries, few new labour-intensive employment sectors appear to be emerging. 
New inicro-electronic technologies are not only repladng less skiUed workers but in some 
conunercial sectors are replacing lower and middle management Some authorities see a 
future labour market sharply divided between a relatively small, highly-skilled professional 
and technical enq>lpyment force and a larger but stiU relatively smaller semi-skilled and 
unskilled woridorce with many supervisory, management and process and stock control 
functions taken over by machines. 

A reduction in employment opportunities has not been accompanied by reduced hours or 
job-sharing by those in work and extended training schemes have only served to delay entry to 
the labour market As a result, in a number of Member countries all young people leaving 
school and training face a much more difficult employment situation. In the absence of any 
new radical initiatives, competition fc^ jobs will continue to increase. 

The effect of these changes on young people who are disabled is, however, paradoxical. 
On the one hand, new training technologies and the increased use of micro-electronic 
technolc^ are said to be increasing the ruige of job opportunities available to those with 
disabilities. On the other hand, reduced labour demands are said to be increasing the 
selectivity of employers to the detriment of those considered handicapped in some Member 
countries. There is said to be a downward pressure from the more able-bodied group reducing 
opportunities for the disadvantaged and those who are disabled. 

During the progranmie of woric concerned with young people who are disabled, it was not 
possible to illuminate the issue of the changing labour market, except in specific instances 
where innovations were increasing local employment opportunities. It remains to be seen how 
far national youth employment policies will include serious consideration of the rights of those 
who are disabled to an equitable share in the labour market Almost all contributors to the 
Project asserted that the aim of eniqployment should be applicable to all and that being 
categorised as handicapped should not diminish the importance of that aim. Young people 
who are disabled should be entitled to the same range of employment opportunities as their 
contemporaries and a fair share of those opportunities. 

Employment quotas for the disabled: A number of countries have quota systems where 
employers of more than a specified number of employees have to ensure that a given 
percentage of posts are offered to individuals categorised as handicapped. Views on the value 
of quotas are mixed, with many people of the opinion that th^ are mainly used to retain the 
services of existing employees who become disabled. There appears to be little evidence in 
many countries that a quota system helps the young disabled school leaver. 

Another significant feature affecting the operation of the quota is the cultural context of 
the country. In this respect, the evidence from Japan, where employment quotas are coupled 
with penalties paid if th^ are not achieved, suggests that meeting quotas is a matter of 
self-respect. As a result, there appears to be a more positive approach to employing workers 
who are disabled. 

It is also evident that in some cultures, being registered as disabled is seen as stigmatising 
by individuals with disabilities who resist such registration unless it is necessary. In the United 
Kingdom, attitudes towards registration changed. In a period of relatively full employment, 
there was a reluctance to be registered, but in a subsequent period of high unemployment such 
registration was seen as more acceptable. 




Assessmem: It is evident in many countries, paiticulariy in the sectors managed by 
employment services, that the question of employability is often decided in the absence of 
experience in work. Two approaches are most oonuxKm. The medically-assessed degree of 
handicap, the school record and the category and degree of disaUIity may result in individuals 
being assessed as unemployable. In such cases, th^ are forced outside the employment sector 
where they may or may not rcodvc vocational trabung and woric txptntmcc. Secondly, there 
may be a short-term assessment process by professiomJs in centres where a decision is made. 
What is clear is that even when other services provide further training, the decb made in 
this way often involve limited e]q)ectations and a serious underestimate of the individual's 
potential It is oik of the strengths rf the work of Bellamy, Browu -^cd Welsmann in the United 
States that expectations have been raised by well-planned schemes which do not make prior 
assumptions about emplpyatnlity. Assessment is necessary over tiaie in real situations where 
continued training and support can enhance personal competence. 

The criteria used in assessment procedures to determine whether a young person with a 
disability is -employable^ and thus eligibte for training and other support services, are not 
always clear. For example, the vocational rehabilitation programme in the United States and 
its counterpart in other countries, was devekqied to assist physically disabled war veterans to 
return to regular employment Indeed, •'rehabilitation'' implies the restoration of job skills and 
abilities. Given this orientation, it is not surprising that ••employability" is viewed as an end 
product of a dfacrete, time-limited trainmg effort rather than as the product of both long-term 
education, training, and intensive on-going support services. In fact, the population of young 
people with disabilities currently most in need of assistance requires habilitation, not 
rehabilitation, over the transition phase with planned supporting arrangements. Existing 
rehabilitation services maybe inappropriate for the indiwdual and his family on leaving school 
because of the basis on which assessments are made and objectives determined. 

On-site and simulated training: Work in the United States and the innovations 
descnbed in Australia are evidence of tbct effectiveness of developing training programmes in 
real work and living situations. Nevertheless, specialists in the field contend that in sunulated 
situations it is possible to control and rep^t learning situations in a more effective way. The 
issue is one of transfer of training and generalisation. It is also argued that individuals with 
severe degrees of disability, particularly of intellectual functioning, do not find transfer and 
genwalisation easy and learn more effectively in real situations. The specialist will no doubt 
continue to debate the matter relating it to different individual needs and responses. From the 
evidence received during the Project, it is possible to identify this as a major debate and to 
suggest thct in a number of countries, real work experience coupled with training may provide 
a significant way forward in developing provision for all those who are handicapped, including 
those with severe degrees of intellectual disabUity. 

Voluntary and paid employment: This question, a matter of major conflict in the 
United States, relates to the early period of employment. On the one hand, it is argued that 
dignity of the individual and the responsibUity of professionals and employers demand that all 
open employment be paid at the outset with subsidies in the early stages where necessary. On 
the other hand, it is argued that it is easier to find unpaid work. Employers will take on 
individuals for a trial period if there is no cost. This increases the degree of handicap for which 
openings can be found and subsequent paid employment is likely to result from a period of 
supported unpaid wort The major protagonists. Brown and Bellamy in the United States, are 
both committed to increasing the employment potential and employment opportunities of the 
most severely disabled but do not currently agree on the means of doing so. The debate in the 
American literature may be of considerable interest to other Member countries. 
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Disincentives to employment: In most countries there exist a number of incentives to 
employers to take on people who are disabled These include initial wage subsidies and work 
place modification schemes. However, because employment policies are not always 
co-ordinated with social welfare policies, disincentives also exist These include disability 
pensions, benefits to parents and families and free or subsidised services for those classified as 
handicapped. 

There is evidence from a number of disabled groups that they want to work. For those 
with restricted mobility and sodal interaction, work provides an important means of meeting 
other people as wdl as according status ts a wage-earner. However, there is often more 
security <rf inomie in not woridng. In fact, many young people with disabilities, like their 
contemporaries.^ need the opportunity to explore their employment capabilities in a supportive 
environment In some countries, for example the United States, young people who attempt the 
transition to paid, open employment may actually be penalised for their initiative. If they 
succeed in mai n taini n g themselves in employment, they may lose existing benefits which may 
be of greater economic value than the money they earn. On the other hand, if they are 
unsuccessful, they may well be penalised by policies which delay a return to the receipt of 
benefits at the previous level The gap between social welfare and employment policies and 
practices results in individuals being treated as disabled rather thaa as unemployed. 

Although work is in progress in some countries to overcome anomalies, particularly the 
United States, it has not been possible to identify a system of support mcluding income 
supplement which is sufficiently flexible to meet individual as opposed to categorised needs. 
The flexibility which appears to be required is the maintenance of an income, wages or salary 
plus benefits, which helps to overcome three common difficulties. These are an adequate 
income when productivity varies and may be less than that required for the full wage, when the 
individual moves in and out oS employment and when extra expenses are incurred by working, 
such as transport and personal assistance which makes the average payment insufficient. It 
has yet to be fully recognised that every amount earned by an adult who is disabled does not 
increase social welfare costs and may indeed result in a positive revenue contribution. 

What are the Alternatives to Open Employment? 

In this section, a number of major alternatives are discussed together with the issues 
related to them. These alternatives include all approaches other than the traditional 
movement from education, with or without training, direct to unsupported paid open 
employment alongside others without disabilities. In some, the longer-term outcome may be 
open employment while in others it may be a long-term alternative. 

One significant change from the original CERI formulation was the distinction made 
between paid employment, useful work and leisure and recreational pursuits. In most societies 
there is a great deal of useful work which is not paid in a direct sense. The running and 
maintenance of homes is a form of work as distinct from k?$ure interests. Contributions to 
community facilities and services may also be characterised as work. The question of 
voluntary work and paid work has been discussed briefly. The issue here is that most forms of 
work, including traditional paid employment, create a sense of usefulness and purpose which 
is important to those who are handicapped. 

It also needs to be borne in mind that employment, open or supporte^^ provides an 
important arena for social interaction for those who are disabled and it often constitutes the 
major part of their interaction with contemporaries. Thus, the importance to the individual of 
useful work and regular social interaction with others is one aspect of transition. 
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There is now a range or continuum to be considered from paid open employment, 
supported paid employmmt, sheltered employment, useful work to activity. Activity in this 
sense is characterised by simulation, non-commercial work and time-filling to provide variety 
in the programmes of those thought incapable of useful work of any kind. 

Supported paid employment: Two fcnns hixve developed, the first being subsidised open 
employment and the second the development of enclaves in factories, businesses and public 
services. The first of these involves disability allowances which support the individual and 
make up his income from employment Emptoyers are compensated by these means for 
limited production on the part of workers who arc handicapped. Such subsidies may be for 
limited periods while prc^ciency is achieved or they may be more long-term. The second 
involves the setting up of groups of workers who are disabled within th«^ enterprise. In these 
enclaves, thqr complete production targets in a protected environment adapted to enhance 
their effectiveness. 

Sheltered workshops: These have been a traditional form of provision for young people 
and adults with physical, sensory and intellectual disabilities, sometimes as part of the public 
sector provision and sometimes as part of the arrangements made 1^ voluntary organisation. 
During the pro^anwie of activities, it has become evident that a major issue has arisen with 
respect to the orientation df such workshops. On the one hand, there is an increasing emphasis 
on conunercial viability with management in the hands of those with a business background. 
On the other, there remains a welfare-oriented type of sheltered workshop, often heavily 
subsidised, where there is less attention to conunercial practice. Among significant factors 
about this form of provision currentiy being discussed are the low wages paid in many, their 
separation from independent living arrangements, the lack of on-going training and the 
limited movenicnt out to open employment. Maintaining the produaion of such workshops 
often results m the most effective, least handicapped worki^rs being retained, limited 
opportunities for the most severely disabled and a rather static approach to needs of the young 
adult. The innovations in Chapter III include examples where this is not the case, as does other 
evidence received during the study; however the forms, terms of reference and development of 
sheltered workshops within a range of provisions need active consideration in most Member 
countries. 

What are the Barriers to Productive Activity? 

Young people not accepted in open or sheltered employment are provided in many 
instances with a form of day care in activity centres or day centres. Their degree of handicap is 
usually severe, resulting from more than one disabUity. The major issue related to such 
provision is the relationship of care to developmental and productive activity. Care can be 
time-filling, lacking in a sense of direction and according little dignity to the individual. It is in 
these settings that useful work and participation become important aspects of developmental 
and productive activity. Continued training is necessary to develop self-help and social skills 
leadmg to greater independence and the ability to undertake meaningful tasks. Individuals 
need opportunities to participate in the environment outside centres and to develop skills to 
choose activities and to participate in decision-making about their own programmes. Every 
effort should be made to develop self-advocacy skills. One of the innovations described later 
illustrates how much can be done with individuals prematurely categorised as unemployable. 
A major issue in the transition phase is the development of effective programmes in activity 
and day centres which are outward looking to the community and do not reflect a passive 
acceptance of dependence by staff". Respect for the individual and greater expectations of 
continued personal development are vital. 
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Social Issues 



What is Means by IntegratUm during Transition? 

There are three important aspects of this question which need to be considered. The first 
is what is meant by the term ^'integration**. Secondly, to what extent, if any, is preparation for 
transition enhanced by integration within secondary schools? HnaUy, are integrative 
procedures evident within transitional arrangements? These questions involve the starting 
point of transition, the extent of separate fadlities and progranmies, and the options available 
to young people. 

Integration is defined within (he CERI programmes as a dynamic interactive process. It 
is the process by which young people who are disabled learn together and share social, 
recreational and training experiences with their contemporaries. It is also the process by which 
professionals who work with all young people and those who work with young people who are 
disabled interact, collaborate, and ensure the interaction of the young people for whom they 
are responsible. Integration in this sense is not the same as placement, that is to say education, 
in the regular school or class. But, such placements are an essential ingredient in the process of 
interaction since they facilitate it However, the process of integration can be actively 
promoted even where separate facilities or prpgnunmes exist. This is the basis on which 
transitional integration issues are considered in the following paragraphs. 

In some Member countries, the process of integration has been pursued with more 
enthusiasm than others. A great deal of effort has been made to provide services for young 
people who are handicapped in regular secondary schools either by supporting individuals in 
ordinary classes or in resource centres and special classes. In other Member countries, a 
significant percentage of the school population, between one and five per cent in different 
countries, attend spinal schools, often established on a categorical basis. The question posed 
is whether bdng educated with others in the same school is effective preparation for transition 
and whether the process of integration has enhanced the individuaPs ability to make a smooth 
transition to adult and working life. It is argued that it is more difficult to meet the individual 
special transitional needs of those who are disabled within the programme provided for all 
young people in secondary schoob. It is also said that the interaction between those considered 
handicapped and their contemporaries is an important contribution to transition and 
subsequent community participation. 

Tlie central question cannot yet be fully answered because evidence remains limited. In 
those countries where integration has proceeded most quickly, there is not yet evidence from a 
complete age group which has been educated from an early age in the same schools as other 
children and young people and has completed the transition process. In countries with a 
well-develop^ special school system, preparation for transition appears to be much more 
specific and sharply focused than it does in secondary schools. At the same time, attendance at 
special schools is said to impose limits on what is offered after leaving school. A major issue 
which demands attention in the immediate future is the quality of preparation for transition 
within the regular school as more provision for those who are handicapped is made within 
it. 

Integration during transition: In most Member countries, five possibilities exist for 
school leavers. They are: leaving* ordinary or special schools for open employment, for 
sheltered employment, for day activity centres of different kinds, for further education or 
vocational training in institutions for all young people and for further education or vocational 
training in special institutions for those who are handicapped. The first point to be made is that 
this change takes place at different ages in different countries and may be different in kind and 
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later for young people with disabOities. The second and more fundamental point is that even 
where aU young people in an age group attend a ndghbourhood comprehensive secondary 
school, they go to a wh(de range of different post-school situations. Many attend separate 
post-school coU^es and training institutions for particular purposes. 

Because there is no one destination for school leavers, and because the post-schod age 
groups form into sq>arate educational, occupational and social groups, the process of 
mtegration is less clear cut Integration in this phase in4>lies equality of access to the range of 
opportunities available to the age group, not access to a single institution- the school. It is also 
concerned with the outcome of post-schod education and training in the sense of whether it is 
ainwd at an integrated community or one stratified by education, wealth or other 
characteristics. The process of int^ration is much harder to d^ne during transition, 
although at the end of the process criteria are relatively clear, namely employment! 
community particqiation and a normalised pattern of dafly living. 

In summary, there appear to be two conclusicms which can be drawn from the current 
situation. First, the process of integration in the way defined here cannot be postponed untfl 
the post-school period. It needs to start from the earliest age and be actively developed 
throughout the schod period if the objective of societal integration as a young adult is to be 
achieved, regardless of school placement Secondly, if effective int^tivc arrangements are 
made in the regular sccondasy school, then it is possible to accept separate time-lunited 
transitional programmes for young people who are disabled as long as these aim at integrative 
employment possibilities and independent living arrangements. 

What are the QMnbutions of Parents to Transition? 

For many parents the growth of their children through adolescence to adulthood presents 
a challenge. Attitudes and expectations have to be adjusted, young people's aspirations and 
responsibilities have to be recognised and relationships have to change to an adult balance 
between dependence and interdependence. The parental contribution has to embrace a 
sensitive understanding of their child and the setting of widening limits of independent 
behaviour. For most, it is a question of a restraint of impulsiveness and an agreement on 
acceptable goals. It is a matter of private negotiation within families unless problems reach the 
point where outside help is sought 

Parents of children mih disabilities have different experiences of transition. The evidence 
available suggests that there should be particular attention to their needs and contribution 
during transition. Both parents* groups and professionals are beginning to recognise that it 
naay be more difficult to encourage independence. Where deinstitutionalisation or non- 
institutionalisation is placing a greater burden on parents to care for young people who are 
severely disabled, transitional problems may be more acute. 

Many parents who haVe been partners in early education for their children are beginning 
to recognise a lack of attention to their needs during the adolescent phase. Programmes focus 
on developing the independence and self-advocacy of the young people concerned, but do not 
always devote attention to the needs of parents at this time. Similarly, those responsible for 
transition programmes for young people who are handicapped are recognising that many of 
the independence skills they develop are not being practised within the family because parents 
are not prepared to accept them. Complex issues concerned with risk-taking, interpersonal 
relationships between young men and women, mobility in the community and independent 
living are some of the areas where parents, professionals and the young people themselves need 
to develop a consistent approach. 

It has become apparent that many of the emotions involved in accepting and coining to 
terms with a child's disability in the early years are reawakened when the question of what sort 
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of adult life is posnble is raised during transition. Sonietimes, early advice and outlooks need 
niodifying. Woric with parents is not just a case of information on options and courses, but 
ravolves cou n se lling to encourage the maximum degree of indq)endaice and of appropriate 
f df-advocacy in thdr growing young adults. These aspects of transition are being recognised 
to a limited extent by parents* groups and professionals and some resources arc being allocated 
to them. 

From the information available, there appear to be four aspects of the parents* 
involvement in transition that require particular attention. The first concerns the awareness of 
professions, agencies and services of parental needs and potential contributions during the 
transition process. There is (rflen a natural focus on the individual in counselling and 
progranmies and a lack of recognition cf the parental adjustments which have to take place. 
This leads naturally to a second aspect, namdy the recognition of the role of parents in 
fostering independence and helping to develq) their child*s adult status. 

Another particulariy diflBcult issue is the relationslrip between parenting and the 
develqnnent of self-advocacy. Some rf the inherent codiicts of interest require further 
expiration. A new tripartite relationship between parents, professionals and the young people 
themselves needs to be forged through sensitive counsdiing, trust and the sharing of 
information if individuals who start off from a more dependrat state on account of their 
disabilities are to develop a positive self-image and reasonaUe autonomy. 

Finally, a fourth aspect concerns the role of parents* groups which, in many countries, 
have played a significant part in iinproving facilities and services for their children and young 
people. Often, their main concern is to seek arrangements whereby an organisation or service 
assumes responsibility for their child when they are no longer able to provide care. The 
programmes of such groups and parental advocacy now need to include an extended range of 
concerns consistent with the aims of transition set out in this report. 

Who is Choosing and What Choice do They Have? 

One of the major objectives of those campaigning for minorities, including young people 
who are disabl^, is that there should be equal access to the range of opportunities available to 
all. This principle involves not only granting access, but also ensuring that programmes 
facilitate such access. It also implies that the young people will be able to exercise meaningful 
choice. It is recc^gnised that a number of factors influence choice. On the one hand, there are 
external factors such as the state of the labour market which might apply to all young people 
or, specifically, to those ho are disabled On the other hand, there are what might be called 
internal factors which arise from agencies and services attempting to meet the needs of the 
young people who arc the subject of this report It is these internal factors which may be 
particubu'ly significant during preparation for transition. 

Choice in this sense not only concerns a selection from a range of options, but in the case 
of many young people, programmes which prepare them to exercise choice. There has been a 
tradition of taking decisions for young people who are handicapped first of all on the part of 
professionals and, secondly, on the part of parents. As a result, the successive services 
available are often passively accepted by young people. It has been a long struggle for many to 
achieve the right to make meaningful choices of training courses, employment and where and 
how to live. 

It is necessary to consider choice in relationship to continuity and co-ordination. 
Continuity may be developed at the expense of choice where categorical services have limited 
expectations and offer a restricted range of options. The absence of co-ordination can result in 
a chaotic array of different programmes and services from which it is difiicult to make a 




meaningful ctmce. The two significant issues are first, the need to look at transition as a whole 
80 that editions are cohmntly planned and, second, to recognise the right of the individual to 
choose. 

Serrke-DeUrery Issoes 

What Information and Guidance is Available? 

Jrtformation: It is clear that many parents and young people consider that there is a lack 
of information about transitional arrangements in forms which are intelligible and useful to 
them. Many agencies and departments produce material about their own provision, services 
and criteria for different programmes. However, there is little evidence that simple and 
conqmhensive directories of all services and proviaon in a neighbourhood, town or area are 
available. There are few clear maps of the range of options and possibilities available for 
parents and young people who are handicapped and a strong indication from those groups that 
such maps are needed. Isolated examples are known and are appreciated, but are not generally 
available. 

G uid ance: In most Member countries there are a number of counselling and guidance 
services during transition. However, they are often specific in their terms of reference so that 
careers advice or vocational counselling is separate from personal counselling both in terms of 
funding and personneL Although professionals attempt to look at the whole person to some 
extent, it is rare to find services able to give guidance within a unitary concept of transition or 
to have the necessary links with other services to make comprehensive and practical 
plans. 

A single point of reference: In most reports, it is evident that young people who are 
disabled and their parents have to make contact with a numbei of different agencies or 
professionals. These may include career teachers/vocational counsellors, careers officers/job- 
placement per^mnel, social workers, benefit and pension administrators and, in some 
instances, the personnel of housing agencies. They may not know which person or which 
agency to contact and they may not know when to move from one to another where necessary. 
Even where there is a well-developed pattern of services, as in Sweden, it has been found 
valuable to have an ''escort" throu^ the system. This idea of a named person to act as a guide 
is quite distinct from the **key worker" concept where one professional in a multi-professional 
team acts as a means of co-ordinating all professional contacts with an individual or family. A 
single point of reference to provide information and to fadlitate contacts with the variety of 
agencies and services contributing to transitional arrangements seems to be an initiative well 
worth further development 

Continuity and Co-ordination 

It will already be apparent that two of the most obvious problems of transition are 
developing a continuity of service delivery and programmes from school through vocational 
and personal preparation to a valued and productive adult life and the co-ordination of the 
contributions of the many different government departments, agencies and professions who 
contribute to transition. 

One aspect of continuity, namely a single point of reference for young people and their 
families, has already been mentioned. The two others that have been identified during this 
study concern how individual needs are understood in a developmental context as a young 
person moves from one professional area of responsibility to anoUier and how the curriculum 
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in the final years d schooling and the programmes developed subsequently can provide a 
ccmsistent approach to meeting individual needs. It is clear in the first instance that individuals 
move from the education system where teachers may be mainly responsible for teaching and 
guidance to vocational training situations and independent living prpgranmies with difierent 
personneL Mechanisms are needed to fadlitate their understanding ct each others work znd 
to develop consistency of approach over the transition period An important aspect of this 
consistenqr will be curriculum continuity. There are examples of gaps and overlaps in 
programmes which foUov/oae another partly because of a lack of understanding of the 
transition period as a whd^e and partly because jcnnt planning by personnel from different 
areas of work is not easy to arrange. One issue is the relationship between the expectations of 
those working in different phases of the transition period. 

Idealism and reality: The national report from Sweden raises a more general question 
about the tension which may arise between the education sector and post-school services. It is 
posed in terms of the potential conflia between ideal asjnrations and social realisnL These 
differences in perspective may influence the transition process and, where the change for the 
individual from one set of attitudes to another is abrupt, it can be unsettling. 

The tension may result from a school's concern with developing an individual's full 
potential and the emphasis placed on all the positive opportunities. It is said by post-school 
sendees that those in education tend to minimise functional diflSculties and expect society to 
adjust to the individual Young people with disabilities are not given a sense of realism about 
themselves and the world they will move into after schooling. On the other hand, those 
working with the labour market are only too well aware of employment difficulties, of school 
leavers* lack of awareness of limitations and of a less sympathetic approach to their needs in 
employment and society. Schools employ a divergent perspective, opening up possibilities, 
whereas the employment sector takes a convergent perspective, trying to adapt the individual 
to the existing situation. 

It is not suggested that these different perspectives are inappropriate to the relative 
sectors. Social integration implies a degree of adaptation to adult life. What needs to be 
recognised is that the transition of an individual who is handicapp^, like all other young 
people making the transition, involves an adjustment of aspirations to concrete possibilities as 
part of a growth process. Where professionals in both fields sharpen the contrast by their own 
attitudes which in the one case may be too q>timistic and in the other too pessimistic, the 
young person may not receive the consistent continuous support his personal development 
requires. 

Mechanisms for inier-agency and inier-departmenial co-ordination: Very few examples 
of effective co-ordination between departments and agencies have been observed during the 
programme of activities. There are two relatively common ways in which a degree of 
co-ordination is developed. These are case conferences and initiatives by a single agency, 
which takes the lead in working with an individual, to co-ordinate the contributions of others. 
The work with individuals, although important, perhaps receives more attention than the 
co-ordination of policies and services at national, regional and local level. Although a number 
of inter-agency co-ordination mechanisms exist, they do not appear to look at the transition 
period as a whole, to develop a co-ordinated pattern of provision and services and to relate 
continuing education and training, vocational preparation and the development of social and 
life skills for independent living within an overall programme. Separate areas of responsibility 
and different funding mechanisms all contribute to a lack of co-ordination in many instances. 
At least at the level of the local community there appears to be a need to develop a conceptual 
framework for transition and a means of planning a comprehensive and flexible pattern of 
provision and services. 




imef-disdpUmry training: In many localities in different countries, individuals 
conudered hamficapped are passed on from one professional to another. Responsibilities move 
from teachers in schools to teachers in collets, f rcmi teachers to vocational training personnel 
and from vocatiottal training personnel to emplc; «rs. They may move from an employment- 
oriented agency to a sodal welfare agcocy. In each case, professional training may be 
separate, awareness of the work <^ other professionals limited and joint in-service education 
opportunities limited Similarty, because training is separate as is agency responsibility, 
curriculum and programme development wiU be sqiarate. The extent to which previously 
develqied skills and eariier e3q)erienoes are built on may be haphazard. There may be gaps 
and overbps in iH^t is offotd to young people who are handicaiq^ 
transition phase. These are issues which require attention within in-service educational 
arrangements for all professionals and particularly through the development of inter- 
professbnal training. 

Comprehensive disability-oriented services: There has been a tradition in some 
countries of state-funded voluntary organisations playing a major part in providing for those 
who are handicapped. Such organisations have concentrated on the needs of individuals with 
particular disalrilities such as cerebral palsy, hearing impairment and intellectual disabilities. 
Many of these organisations, such as those described in the next chapter, have pre-school 
progranunes, school programmes, vocational training facilities, sheltered workshops, small 
group living arrangements, and counselling and guidance services. They are attractive to 
parents because all their apparent needs are being met by a single agency. Where well 
managed, there is continuity in afqmMich, inter-professional co-ordination and a co-ordinated 
transition programme. These are considerable advantages which are not always evident when 
separate national and local education, employment, health and social services make 
transitional arrangements. 

On the other hand, there may be disadvantages. The agency may define its clientele 
narrowly and individuals with more severe degrees of the disability or with multiple 
disabilities may not be accepted. Where a number of agencies work in the same area, there 
may be gaps in provision or they may pass difficult individuals back and forward from one to 
another. A lack of local statutory services may result in a lack of co-ordination. Secondly, the 
individual may only be offered a choice of what the agency offers and not what else may be 
available in the area. Thirdly, there is a danger of agencies becoming paternalistic and not 
developing their clients self-advocacy skills, decision-making skills and potential contribution 
to management Finally, because of a concentration on a single disability, stereotyped 
expectations may result with a lack of real attention to different individual needs. 

The balance of advantages and disadvantages needs detailed discussion in each case. 
Such comprehensive agencies will continue to have an important part to play which will be 
more effective if they see where their provision fits within a co-ordinated transition 
programme. However, the major strength of such organisations is their potential flexibility to 
respond to changing needs without waiting for national or local political decisions. They have 
often pioneered new approaches which have subsequently become generally accepted. 
Nevertheless, in an age where young people who are disabled may expect more choice and 
self-determination, the potential disadvantages of comprehensive organisations need to be 
recognised. 

What is a Community? 

The final issue in this section is the question of what constitutes a community. New 
policies and practices, including deinstitutionalisation, emphasize community-based facilities 




and services. The repent emphatizes pardcqiation in the oommunity as a major objective of 
transition. However, the de&iition of a community is far from precise. From one point of view 
the term is used to refer to villages, small towns and neighbourhoods in urban areas. The 
question is, what size of community can provide all that is necessary in terms of facilities and 
services for those who are disabled. From another pcnnt of view, many individuals belong to a 
number of sodal ^xmununities, for exanq^ at wchIc, in sports and recreational clubs and 
assodations and churches, each i3f which may be quite far apart geographically. 

Whfle the project was in [HOgress, Uie European Community, Bureau for the 
Handicapped, initiated a district {nno|ect This project involves IS districts in member 
countries with populations 20 to 30 (MO. The purpose is to study lifelong services for those 
who are disabled and stimulate new initiatives to meeting their needs in the community. This 
four*year study may be esqpected to illuminate the question of what is a community and the 
advantages and disadvantages of cradle»to-the-grave services. 

There is a wide range of geographic and demographical differences between OECD 
countries. The issue of the nature and extent of communities in service delivery terms emerged 
during the transition project Subsidiary questions included whether services were likely to be 
generic or categorical (disability specific) and to what extent residential arrangements could 
be conmiunity*based or might require individuals to be withdrawn from conmiunities for 
necessary training and experience. At present, there appears to be limited information about 
the ways in which community fadlittes and services are defined in geographical, demographic 
and administrative terms. Much may be learned from the European Community initiative. 
Meanwhile, within the OECD/CERI Member countries, it remains an important question to 
be tackled. 
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Chapter III 



INNOVATIVE PRACTICES AND SPECIAL STUDIES 



INNOVATIVE PRACTICES 



A rich range of innovative and interesting practices were discovered during the 
programme of activities. The Steering Group discussed the criteria which might be used to 
select innovations for further study and agreed that these could not be common to all 
countries. In practice. Member countries identified innovations, many of which were visited 
by experts. Unilateral agreemeni was reached between the CERI and each individual country 
regarding the specific innovations to be described and the persons in that country who would 
prepare a written report. A full list of such reports can be found in Part II of the Annex. 

All aspects of work set out in Chapter I were covered, including curriculum development 
in the final years of schooling, transitional arrangen^nts and examples of adult and working 
life arrangements of high quality. For the purposes of this overview, a selection has been made 
which is grouped under the headings of the three phases of transition. In each case, a 
paragraph at the end of the example links it with the issues discussed in the previous part of 
this report. 



Phase One: Tbe Final Years of Schooling 
New Zealand 

Two studies from New Zealand concentrate on this phase. The first concerns a residential 
school for girls with moderate learning difficulties allied with other difficulties, and the second 
is a study of college co-ordinated arrargements for young people who are hearing 
impaired. 

Salisbury Girls School: There are no separate day schools for those with less severe 
degrees of intellectual disability in New Zealand. Most such children are educated in special 
classes in primary and secondary schools. However, when intellectual disability is associated 
with personal, social or emotional problems, three special residential schools, two for boys and 
Salisbury School, have been developed to address the complex combination of needs which 
result. Tbe school accepts girls who are mildly retarded and considered capable of living 
independently after leaving school. 

Three characteristics of this school programme are particularly significant: a planned 
pn^gramme for independent living, pre-vocational training, including work experience in the 




oommimity, and the follow-up evaluation of those who have left school at six- and 
eighteen-month intervals. 

The school has places for 80 girls between the ages of 7 and 17, of whom between 30 and 
40 per cent are state wards. The average length of stay is three years, but individuals may stay 
as little as two or three terms or seven or eight years. The school ai^ residential programme 
are fully integrated so that educational and social skills together with pre-vocational and 
leisure and recreational activities are seen as elements in a total programme. Spenfic elements 
include progressive responsibility for self-care culminating in **living in" student flats where 
three or four giris share responsilrility for day-to-day management, work experience starting 
from one day a week and progressing to a five-day working week, and an active leavers 
programme buHding on experience and preparing for community living. A final phase 
includes an assignment at home with extended leave to test activities to make contacts, carry 
out tasks and explore local possibilities. A conununity support group with representatives of 
local organisations and school staflT is active in developing employment opportunities, 
participation in local groups and leisure and recreational activities. 

After leamg school, the follow-up questionnaire is completed by each girl, her family 
social worker, employer or other regular associate. The questionnaire covers living, 
employment, independence, sodal activities and use of leisure. The latest summary of 
responses shows a small improvement in the number of leavers in open employment in spite of 
increasing youth unemployment, fewer in sheltered employment and a greater variety of kinds 
of work. More leavers are living independently with support and appear to show greater 
confidence in establishing friendships and continuing with leisure interests. Weaknesses in the 
progranune are also pinpointed. 

In areas where there is a scattered population or where residential facilities are necessary 
for other reasons, this example illustrates two significant issues. The first is that the schooFs 
progranmie involves a unified approach to transition in which vocational preparation and the 
skills of independent living and sodal interaction are developed as part of a comprehensive 
curriculum. The second is the care taken to follow up young people who have left the school, to 
see how effective the school pn>gramme is in preparing for transition and to modify the 
schooFs progranune in the light of transitional experiences. It is not suggested that this 
example is unique, but it is included as a significant initiative. A sensitive, systematic and 
effective approach to transition problems is being demonstrated where residential provision, 
although kept to a minimum, is considered necessary. 

Van Asch College: All services for children and young people with hearing impairments 
are based on two colleges in New Zealand. As well as providing programmes for a limited 
number of children in residence, the principals of the schools are responsible for all services for 
hearing-impaired children and young people from pre-school to the immeidiate post-school 
period irrespective of where children and young people are educated. Van Asch College 
supports about 1 100 individuals in ordinary classes, units and in the college itself which acts 
as a base and resource centre for advisory and peripatetic services. Those individuals of school 
age resident in the college also have the option to attend local high schools. It is on this basis 
that transition progranunes have developed. 

Individual transitional programmes commence in the high-school period. Teachers 
working in the transitional phase meet regularly to review the social and academic needs of 
students and to plan individual programmes. Individuals who have been supported in schools 
where they live may also enter the college for a transitional programme. 

The options available during transition are: a) attendance at local high school and at a 
centre for all high-school students in Christchurch which provides sessional courses in 
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vocatioiial and sodal sidlls; b) polytechmc studies; c) a public examination programme; 
d) work exploration; e) Department of Labour programmes; J) rehabilitation league assess- 
ment and Uaining; and g) a correspondence school prpgranune. All these options are linked 
with a sodal and life sidlls progranome based at the college and an employment support 
programme of liaison in emidqj^nt The college is also active in seeking employment for 
students. 

The programme is flexible, co-ordinated and individually focused and the college ensures 
continuity over the phases of transition. The range of options and support is wider for young 
people who attend the college or return to it from local schools for the transition programme. 
The continuing challenge is to provide a amilar level of services and options to young people 
who remain in their home districts. 

The significance of this example is the way in which services for a particular disability are 
co-ordinated to provide continuity over the period of transition. The use of residential 
experience and of periods of education and training in a centre to supplement and build on 
integrative education in local conmiunities in sparsely populated areas is innovative. The 
specific needs of the young people who are hearing-impaired are met in a flexible way by a 
centre with community support services and the example is illustrative of a well-planned 
approach to transition. 

United States 

Initiatives in the United States: The availability and delivery of appropriate secondary, 
level programmes is central to the success of a student*s transition to meaningful, productive 
employment and to active participation in the full range of societal opportunities. Through the 
advocacy of parents and numerous innovative local school districts, and stimulated by Federal 
and State legislation and funding, the United States has experienced progress in creating, 
sustaining and disseminating information about efiective models for vocational preparation 
and life skill training at the secondary school level. 

The most promising secondary school efforts approach vocational and life skill 
preparation as one critical component of an integrated transitional process. For example, 
many of the specific vocational training options available to handicapped youth at the 
secondary level are appropriate only if students have had previous access to sequenced, 
individualised career exploration and general skill development activities during their 
elementary and intermediate-level schoolbig. Similarly, the vocational training and life skills 
education provided in secondary schools must be related to the employment opportunities 
available in the labour market and the training programmes adnJnistered by other social 
service agencies, such as rehabilitation agencies. 

The following programmes are representative of some of the most encouraging service 
delivery models recently developed within the United States. Each programme is illustrative 
of the central role which efiective secondary programming assumes in the transition 
process. 

The Santa Barbara High School District (Santa Barbara, California) has established an 
interagency Transition Co-operative. Designed as a secondary model for linking school-based 
programming with rehabilitation services and the employment sector, the co-operative has 
been developed to provide in-school assistance to junior and senior high-school students who 
are handicapped. The co-operative is staff^ed by representatives of the school district, 
community service agencies, post-secondary /continuing education services, the local business 
and industry sector, and government. 
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The programme attends to the transitional programming needs of the full range of 
handicai^ed students (Le., those exhiUting mild disabling conditions, as well as the most 
severely involved students). Assisted by appropriate members of the Transition Co-operative, 
the school district is in the process of: 

i) Reviewing and refining its vocational programming and employment-based 
curriculum; 

ii) Improving system-wide mechanisms for the integration of educational and 
supportive services (e.g., occupational therapy and employment counselling); 

iii) Providing for a full continuum of vocational training and work experience 

An important component of the Transition Co-operative initiative is the design of an 
intensive training programme which prepares a cadie of parents, school staff and senior 
citizens to deliver job advocacy, employment exploration and assessment, job placement, job 
shadomng and transition counselling services. During their participation in the secondary 
Transition Co-<^rative progranune, each student is assigned to a post-secondary transition 
team (staffed by selected Co-operative members). This core transition team staff is 
responsible for planning and providing necessary individualised support during the post- 
secondary training employment process. 

This model of secondary progranrniing is particularly promising because it offers 
students and their parents the opportunity to plan and work with conununity-based support 
organisations, and re^onal post-secondary training agencies and local employers. Further- 
more, the progranune trains parents and other critical and interested parties within the 
community to advocate and plan for expanded employment opportunities for handicapped 
youth and adults. 

The International Association of Machinists and Aerospace Workers (lAMAW, head- 
quartered in Washington, D.C.) is currently develoinng and implementing an innovative 
progranmie designed to match the employment-related needs, aptitudes and skills of 
handicapped students (secondary-level) with the evolving labour nt: }s of the aerospace 
industry and related businesses. Over a three-year period (1985-87), this federally-assisted 
progranune will place in competitive employment 40 handicapped students (i.e., all 
handicapping conditions will be served). In undertaking this initiative, the lAMAW is relying 
upon the collective expertise and the considerable resources available through business, 
industry, labour, local education agencies and rehabQitation systems. The model programme 
is being implemented in the Seattle, Washington metropolitan area; a location which is 
significantly influenced by the aerospace industry. 

In its initial phase, representatives of the lAMAW have identified prospective candidates 
for a secondary training progranmie. This selection process is administered through on-site 
visits to schools and other facilities which serve students who are handicapped. Each client 
selected for participation in the progtranmie (participants must conunence training by age 1 6) 
is directed initially to a sequence of evaluation and planning activities, including: intake (e.g. 
assessment of job readiness, review of educational background and identification of special 
needs); diagnostic assessment and the development of a personal vocational training and job 
placement plan; placement in competitive employment (including on-the-job training); and 
follow-up support services (e.g. employment counselling and on-going in-service preparation). 
Throughout the transition process (i.e., from intake for secondary vocational training to 
competitive employment in the aerospace industry), progranune administrators ensure close 
co-ordination between potential and actual employers, the labour union (lAMAW), public 
education, vocational rehabilitation and community service agencies. 
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This project rqmsents an important transition model for two compelling reasons: 

i) It effectively utilises the considerable training resources and employment networks 
existing within the country's labour unions; in this case the labour union is assuming 
a central role in co-ordinaUng the efforts of other private and public service 
providers; 

ii) The progranMne is promoting the employment of handicapped individuals in the 
high technology/new technology businesses which are evolving throughout the 
aerospace industry. 

The Lexington Center of New York (affiliated with the renowned Lexmgton School for 
the Deaf) bas developed a comprehensive secondary transition progranmie for young adults 
who are severely hearing-impaired with additional disabilities. The programme is designed to 
offer students the fiiU range of services necessary for successful transition to competitive 
employment: pre-vocational assessment, vocational preparation, job placement, and employ- 
tnent follow-up and assistance. 

During the initial phase of the programme, administrative staff' are analysing 
employment needs within the banking industry and are simultaneously matching these 
rtquuremeots with the employment potential of hearing-impaired secondary students. 
Subsequently, the prc^gramme staff" is identifying the individualised, in-school instructional 
^pport needs cf t!i^ multi^handicapped, deaf population and co-ordinating these needs with 
the facilities and resources available within the school and at potential and actual employment 
sites. Within this structure, participating students will ultimately receive occupation-specific 
vocational Preparation and comprehensive life skill training prior to their placement in an 
on-the-job instructional programme and competitive employment environment. 

A sinular secondary transition programme model is being developed by the Oregm 
Research Institute (Eugene, Oregon). Designed to serve the unique vocational training and 
competitive placement needs of severely orthopedically-impaired high-school students, this 
progranunf parallels the Lexington Center project in its recognition of the integrated nature of 
the transition process: the need for school-based pre-vocational and vocational preparation, 
eoQunu0ity*based training, and permanent placement in competitive employment 

The l>receding programmes are particularly noteworthy bemuse they tailor vocational 
sind life skill training to conform to the knowledge, skills and attitudes of actual competitive 
positions in the workforce (as determined by a structured job/business analysis). 

Virgit^^ Commonwealth University (Richmond, Virginia) is administering a federally- 
supported service demonstration model for placing SO mildly/severely mentally retarded 
young people (aged 16-18) in competitive employment environments. Through the develop- 
ment of individual transition plans for each of the participating students, the programme is 
projecting ^ 50-75 per cent retention rate for mentally retarded employees (over a three-year 
evaluation period). As in the programmes previously cited, this initiative approaches the 
transition process as a co-ordinated sequence of activities leading to supported employment 
These activities include school-based pre-vocational, vocational and life skill preparation; job 
placement (including parent involvement in job identification); job-site training and advocacy 
(including behaviour and social skill training at the job site); on-going assessment (utilising 
employer feedback and student performance data); and follow-up and retention-support 
efforts (including the reduction of staff* intervention with handicapped employees at 
competitive job sites). 

The Virginia Commonwealth University model is significant in that the evolving 
programme is attending to the long-term needs (i.e., retention in competitive employment) of 
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a pqmlation which traditionally has been unemployed or underemployed. The programme 
staff has designed the project so that critical factors influencing long*term employment and 
employee retention can be identified^ analysed and incorporated into the training and client 
support system. 

United Kfa^om 

Curriculum Development in England and Wales: A report prepared in the United 
Kingdom (Annex, L 1 0) considers thr. curriculum for young people ^th disabilities between 
the ages of 1 4 and 1 9 who may be attending secmidary schools, special schools or colleges of 
further education during that period. The report outlines recent research and developments, 
conments on the range, approach and ccHi^ents of different curricula and gives examples of 
transition programmes for different levels and degrees of disability. It reviews the range of 
provision currently available and the variety of approaches being developed. It refers to the 
Further Education Unit set up fay the Department of Education and Science and its 
publications and dissemination activities. 

The significance of this contribution is the steps taken to continue education and training 
after leaving school at 16 in colleges of further ^ucation. These steps include a variety of 
courses fc^ young people with special education needs. Courses have increasingly included 
personal, social and life skills alongside general ar^ specific vocational preparation. The 
report provides an overview of curriculum development for the transition period. 



Phase Two: TransitkMial Amngements 

Examples from Denmark, Sweden, Australia, Ireland and the United Kingdom are given 
in this section which illustrate innovative approaches to accomplishing the successful 
transition of young people to employment and independent living. 



There are three interesting examples in the report by Patricia Rowan (Annex, 1.2) which 
illuminate the process of transition. Tliey are forms of continuation school, the Habro project 
and the work of Kurators. Continuation schools of the kind described are not exclusively for 
those considered handicapped. They provide for a wide variety of less successful and 
disoriented school-leavers between 14 and 19, but their work includes the successful 
integration of many young people who had attended special schoc'^,. The main themes are 
equality and participation with young people engaged in practical tasks, vocational 
preparation and social and life skills associated with relevant continuing education. Everyone 
is in a productive or maintenance work group. Young people come for a year and then many 
move on to employment or further education. The report describes the work of the schools at 
Aaback, Senerup and Thorsgaard. Thus, a form of integrated bridging education is seen in 
Denmark to facilitate transition. 

The Habro Project involves a guarantee of education and training to all in the 16-19 age 
group (compulsory schooling ends at 16 in Denmark). The target group is the 20-30 per cent 
who leave school early. Four education and training routes have been opened. These are 
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su^ortcd woA experience, spedsi trade classes, supplementary education and attendance at 
a productKm high schooL The production high school is for individuals who have been out of 
school one year and provides practical production work in crafts and agriculture where the 
work IS deigned to supplement literacy and numeracy skills. Most leave to find work or to 
<»ntmuc their education. Again, both those less successful in oidinary school programmes and 
those from special educational provisicm are int^rated in the project 

The Danish system places particular emphasis on counselling and guidance over the 
tranationperioiA^M^ 1961 for slow learners is now being 

establidied to cover aU special educational needs. The Kurator starts woridng witii tiic 
1 3-14 age group m schorfs and thra frfkws individuab tiirou^ 

teavmg schooL The Kurator is school-based, witii a smaU teachi^ig commitment, but keeps in 
close touch witii local employers and training schemes. The report describes tiic work of 
Kurators. Thqr provide a continuing pdnt of reference for advice and counselling as young 
people wiUi special needs complete schooling, undertake training and enter employment 

These Uiree examples illustrate a number of points. Continuation schools comple^^ die 
education and vocational preparation of individuak in a way which folk schools at present find 
difficult They arc a separate form of provision, but are integrative in intent The Habro 
project IS an attempt to integrate transitional arrangements for young people with disabilities 
into a unified approach to Uic youtii group as whole. Fmally, tiic Kurator system provides a 
single point of reference and continuity of concern over tiic final years of school and tiie first 
phase of the transition period. 



Sweden 

The very complete national report on transition identified two innovative practices of 
particular interest. The first of tiicse Is the formation of youth teams. Where young people 
between 18 and 20 arc unemi^oyed or not continuing their education they must be provided 
with employment by municipalities. The words **youth team** arc used because each 10 to 20 
individuals must have a supervisor. They arc required to undertake socially useful work, care, 
welfare, leisure activities, etc. for four hours daily. If young people refuse to join youth teams,' 
uncniploymcnt benefits arc withdrawn. Those with physical disabilities and intellectual 
disabilities arc entitled to full employment, 8 hours a day, in such teams and the latter may 
join teams up to the age of 25. This is a relatively new scheme and littic is yet known about the 
degree of participation by young people who are disabled, but in the early stages about 0.5 per 
cent of those in teams were classified as occupationally handicapped. 
, ^ "f^"^ innovation in one area has been the establishment of liaison officers to pilot 
individuals with orthopedic disabilities through the maze of available options in high school, 
vocational training, housing, employment and leisure. Because the responsibilities of difTcrent 
agencies and professionals are not always cleariy defined and co-operation and co-ordination 
are diflicult, a Haison officer is appointed to young people and their families. The liaison 
officer (-escort in the Swedish report) offers advice ana facilitates contacts with different 
services offering a single point of reference. This initiative stemmed from discussion with the 
young po3ple themselves arid tht transitional problems they identified. 

Again, the first example indicates an integrative approach involving those who are not so 
severely disabled within the community in which they liv^ The second is another approach to 
the single point of reference whereby a guide facilitates the contact of individuals and their 
families witii a variety of agencies. It shows the need for such a person even where there are 
wcll-dcvclopcd services and many co-ordinating mechanisms. 
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Australia 



Two of many innovating schemes have been written up in a report for the project These 
are the Adelaide Work Preparation Centre in South Australia and MACH I in Brisbane, 
Queensland. Both offer post-school training to individuals with disabilities. The former is 
funded by the Conmionwealth Department of Social Security, has rather stringent eligibility 
requirements and emphasizes short-term training. The latter receives subsidies, accepts a 
range of clients who are older and more disabled and provides programmes over a longer 
period of time. 

The Adelaide Work Preparation Centre is one of a number set up with Commonwealth 
funding to train young people between the ages of 16 and 25 who have mild degrees of 
intellectual disability. Training concentrates on specific work skills, good work habits, 
job-seeking skills and the use of community facilities. Work training is principally provided by 
placing small groups within ordinary work settings, such as enclaves, and by teams carrying 
out contract work in cleaning and gardening. A carefully-planned progranmie involves close 
working relationships among instructors, vocational counsellors and resource persons who, as 
three-person teams, provide and support off-site training. The final stages of the progranune 
involve on-going support in employment and follow-up activities. Staff are also spending an 
increasing amount of time in developing job opportunities with employers and on redesigning 
jobs for trainees. A particular feature of this centre is the clarity of its aims and procedures, the 
effective ways in which staff and trainees articulate these aims and the careful system of 
evaluation which keeps individual progress and procedures under review. The report describes 
these in detail and discusses a number of issues related to the centre's work. 

MACH / is a registered charitable organisation subsidised by the Commonwealth 
Department of Community Services. It is classified as an Activity Therapy Centre. 
Individuals refer themselves. To be eligible an individual must have a significant disability, be 
over 1 6, and express a genuine desire to participate. Prospective clients are interviewed, attend 
for a one-month trial period for assessment during which goals and aspirations are discussed 
and then start on individual programmes. There is no time limit on their daily attendance once 
accepted into a programme. The first executive director, himself disabled, developed the 
centre's sensitivity to needs, the involvement of clients in decision-making and the 
client-centred focus of the programme. A unique feature of the centre compared with others is 
its record of placing people in open employment, sheltered workshops and work preparation 
programmes. 

Within the MACH I programme, the **dignity of risk" is stressed in a number of ways. 
Individuals are encouraged to try new ventures and achieve more independence in marked 
contrast to the passivity and dependence promoted by others in the community. Community 
involvement in the centre is marked as is the use of volunteers, other services and 
organisations. Again, details of programmes are set out in the report as are the views of staff 
and clients. 

The Work Preparation Centre example shows how a move can be made from 
centre-based training to training and work experience in the community which involves 
genuine employment experience associated with personal development. MACH 1 takes a 
group originally assessed as unemployable and only suitable for care and activity, and raises 
expectations and levels of occupational, social and life skills to the point where many 
individuals can enter open employment or further training schemes. 
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An AnCo Scheme: AnCo, the Industrial Training Authority established in 1 967, has a 
network of training centres for those who have left school. More recently, AnCo has set up a 
new service which subcontracts training to external agencies and has a training advisory 
service. Its provision for disabled persons is of more recent origin and employability is a 
criterion for entry into programmes. When accepted* trainees are totally integrated and no 
separate courses exist for them. The Aer Lingus project is a training progranmie developed 
since 1981 by AnCo in co-operati<Hi with the National Rehabilstation Board It is a course 
of 12 weeks designed to develop the skills necessary for open employment Twenty-four 
trainees, men and women between 18 and 25, participate m each course, half of them with 
disalnlities. Three weeks are spent in the Aer Lingus stai? training centre and the following 
nine weeks in work experience placements in various Aer Lingus departments. In 1984, just 
over SO per cent of the disabl^ trainees participating in two courses were placed in open 
employment. 

The AnCo example, although a small initiative, shows how young people with disabilities 
can increase their employment prospects by appropriate training and experience in real 
working situations. It raises levels of expectation and increases the range of employment 
possibilities. It has also helped staff responsible for training progranunes to understand the 
needs of those who arc disabled and increased their expectation of them. 



United Kingdom 

Developing Individual Service Plans for People with Severe Disabilities: This study, 
prepared for the project, relates specifically to transition within the national context and uses 
examples of service planning de^oped in a major city (Manchester). It includes two plans 
drawn up for individuals to illustrate the principles discussed in the study. Its specific 
relevance within the CERI programme is its systematic analysis of transitional needs, its 
mechanisms for co-ordinating the contributions of different agencies and services and its 
clearly based management-by-objectives philosophy. A report (Annex, I.ll) gives full 
details. 



Phase Three: Adult and WorUng Life 

Initiatives in this phase of transition are often more difiicult to identify. A number of 
initiatives are summarised here in order to give an indication of their range. These include two 
from Japan, one from Italy, one from the United States and one from Australia. 



Japan 

Tokyo Software House: Software House was established as a result of difficulties 
experienced in finding a job by those with cerebral palsy. It is operated by a foundation for 
intellectually and physically disabled persons. The aim was to create new jobs capable of 
providing an adequate income. Computer-related work was chosen because it could be carried 
out either at home or in a centre and because of the high level of computerisation in Japan. 
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Software House <q)ened in 1982 with 10 trainees. Three years of training is expected to 
precede the achievement of competitive standards of performance. 

There are three important contributions to the project, the co-operation of industry in the 
form of hardware and training, help from institutions with management skills, and support 
from public authorities. Work undertaken at the centre is SO per cent c^ce management and 
SO per cent statistical survey work for government agencies. Education and training are 
provided on the job and after two years trainees are paid 60 per cent of a new graduate's 
salary. Of the first 20 trainees, ten were quadriplegic. Ilie aim is open employment, but in the 
interim competitive services are being provided by the centre. 

Japanese Abilities Association: This b a non-profit making organisation founded 
in 1966 which was developed ou the basis of United States experience. Its aim is to promote 
the employment of people who are handicapped and enhance their quality of life. The 
Association now has several companies in printing, publishing and rehabilitation equipment. 
One of the companies, the Japanese Al^ties Corporation, now employs SO people, all of 
whom are handicapped and half severely handicapped. They are employed in clerical and 
sales positions. It is a distribution agency for medical supplies and equipment with importing, 
wholesale and retaU sections. Activities include a new company which is a joint venture with a 
public company to help it reach its legal target for the employment of those who are 
handicapped. The Japanese Abilities Association emphasizes that in contrast to sheltered 
workshops, which emphasize disabilities, its programme produces real workers with good 
salaries as a result of effective management About 60 per cent of employees are handicapped 
and half of all employees have attended special schools. They are trained in real situations and 
company management is commercial, not welfare, oriented. 

Both these examples Ulustrate how those who are disabled can work in association with 
non-disabled contemporaries in commercially viable enterprises. Training is closely asso- 
ciated with genuine employment, which is competitive and which provides wages at the same 
level as those of others. 



The Employmem of Young People with Handicaps in Genoa: As a consequence of the 
integration of children and young people in the school system, steps were taken to integrate 
young people, including those with intellectual disabilities, into open employment. The 
development of local health teams to support integration in schools was followed by setting up 
a unit to support open employment. Tliese developments required co-operation between 
employers, unions and professionals and have resulted in three working groups. The first is a 
steering group responsible for the programme which includes representatives of local 
authorities, unions, public und private employers, the Ministry of Labour, parents and 
associations of the disabled. The second is a co-ordinating team organised to plan, promote 
and carry out programmes and the third is a field action team responsible for supporting an 
individual in the workplace. This last team consists of two members of the co-ordinating team, 
a social worker and an instructor, the employer and a worker representative. The scheme is 
supported by grants which enable open employment to be supported for one year during which 
the employer receives a full wage subsidy. After one year, a decision is taken about permanent 
employment and, if agreed, the individual becomes subject to the employment conditions and 
regulations applicable to all workers. A number of jobs have been found and supported in open 
industry, commerce and public services. Much of the success of the programme has depended 
on work with employers to identify jobs, an analysis of tasks to tailor them to employees' 
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abilities and a regular suRxnt system from the field teams during the first year. It is said that 
the cost of the programme is considerably less than the public administration costs for 
sheltered nvorksbops for individuals with the same degree of disability. 

The points to note are the co-ordination mechanisms involving employers, employees and 
supporting professionals, the financial and professional support during the first year of work 
and the financial advantage which accrues from providing open employment rather than 
sheltered work or care. The programme provides opportunities for individuals with severe 
degrees of disalrility. 



United States 

Job Path, New York. One of a number of initiatives in the United States, Job Path is a 
scheme supported by a voluntary agency in receipt of funding from a number of different 
sources. Its objective is to place disabled young people in suitable employment and support 
them in the worlq>lace. Trainees include young people with mild or moderate degrees of 
intellectual disability, brain damage, hearing impairment and epilepsy. Recruitment is from a 
number of other prognunmes and individuals have to be next to job ready - that is, be capable 
of competitive employment in 6-12 months. The prpgranune involves an initial period of 
training to enhance motivation, experience in the workplace and to encourage co-operative 
working practices. Initially, individuals are placed in low-stress public or non-profit making 
organisations for a 3S-hour week at minimum wages. They also receive weekly counselling 
and peer-group training. The final phase involves supported open employment Each 
individual is assigned a training consultant, a member of Job Path, and a training supervisor 
who is an employee in the worlq)lace. The consultant visits twice weekly, but this is reduced 
over time and also organises a new employees group outside working hours. Members of the 
staff are also involved in job seeking. So far, over 70 per cent of trainees have retained 
employment for at least a year after taking part in the programme. The programme has a clear 
focus, provides employers with effective workers and with readily available support. 

Of the many examples which could be chosen in the United States, this Job Path 
programme in a major city with many social problems illustrates what can be done in a 
complex society. Jobs are sought, training and support in the first year of employment reduce 
the anxieties of employers and a significant percentage of young people with disabilities 
remain in employment at the end of the programme. This programme is an important example 
of bridging from vocational preparation to work. 



Australia 

Queensland Intellectual Handicap Service: The work of this agency with young people 
with moderate and severe degrees of intellectual disability exemplifies many initiatives being 
taken to develop independent living. The key to the work is training in real situations. The 
service aims to move most young people out of institutions and believes that no amount of 
training within them is effective. Instead, it leases houses in the community and moves small 
groups into them. At first, a high level of staffing is maintained 24 hours a day. Individuals are 
taught to maintain their otvn rooms, to cook and care for the house. They are also trained to 
travel to day centres of different kinds. As skills are mastered, staffing is reduced until only a 
minimum of supervision is maintained. Young people are then capable of maintaining a 
normal rhythm of life in the local community. 
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This example of a programme for individuals with intellectual disabilities formerly cared 
for in institutions is one of a number known to the project. It is used to illustrate the 
effectiveness of on-site training progranmies which result in supported independent living. 



COMPREHENSIVE ORGANISATIONS 



The initiatives discussed in the previous sections are confined to a single agency or 
co-ordination between agencies. Another approach to transition is exemplified by organisa- 
tions which provide a comprehensive range of services, often to individuals with a particular 
kind of disability. The advantages and disadvantages of such organisations have been 
discussed previously. At this point, it may be helpful to give examples of four which were 
brought to the attention of the project team. 

Ireland, The Cork Polio and After-Care Association: This organisation was originally 
founded to deal with the results of a poliomyelitis epidemic, but once this task was complete it 
changed to provide a lifelong service in Coik and Cork County for individuals with intellectual 
disabilities. It provides assessment services, schools, vocational training, competitive sheltered 
work, day-care centres, small-group living arrangements and recreational facilities for the 
whole range of young people with mild to severe and profound intellectual disabilities. Living 
arrangements, some of which are being increasingly dispersed in small towns, are all of a high 
quality and domestic in scale. There is a continuity of care and concern through association 
with parents. The Association is a contractor providing services which are not provided by 
government agencies but which are financed by govenunent grants and local fund-raising 
efibrts. It is capable of responding quickly to changing needs and has its own research and 
evaluation staff. A full report of all the programmes and facilities is available (An- 
nex, II). 

Sweden Menial Handicap Sendees: These services are the joint responsibility of the 
Boards of Education and Social Welfare. They are organised on a county basis and provide 
pre-school, school, vocational training, sheltered employment, activity centres and living 
arrangements for those with intellectual disabilities. Although a separate service, provision is 
made in regular pre-schools, schools and vocational training schools attended by other 
children and young people. Again, continuity of concern, care and training is ensured by a 
comprehensive service which aims to develop community provision as far as possible. 

United States Institute for Human Potential. Albertson: This organisation, through its 
different sections, provides a relatively comprehensive approach to transition for young people 
with physical disabilties. Starting from a special school with a developed learning programme, 
it also provides vocational training, sheltered work and contract competitive employment for 
young people with physical disabilities and abilities to respond to technical training. A 
significant feature is the close involvement with employers so that vocational training is 
continually being modified to meet new needs in the labour market. 

United States Citizens for Disabled: This is a non-profit-making organisation in 
Southwest Illinois which offers s :* to persons with moderate to severe degrees of 
intellectual disability from birth V: z ;je. These include home teaching programmes up to 
the age of three, pre-school proga schools, adult training programmes and group 
homes supported by a wide range professionals. The organisation is geared to support 




families with res[nte care, residential care and counselling as and when necessary, but 
encourages all clients to develop independence and self-advocacy skills. Programmes include 
job preparation^ indq)ettdent living and community participation. The organisation continues 
to act as a resource for individuals and their families throughout their lives. 



THE SPECIAL STUDY OF ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF TRANSITION 



During the project, a meeting was held with a small group of experts from Denmark, 
France, Germany, Norway and the United Kingdom to discuss a special study of the economic 
aspects of transition. It wcs agreed that the available time and resources did not permit a 
major study, although this might be desirable. However, it would be possible to commission 
one or two studies of the financial aspects of innovations. Two studies were completed on the 
establishment of indc^ndent living arrangements for young people with intellectual 
disabilities in a county in Denmark and on economic aspects of an innovation in normalised 
living for adults who are disabled (Pontcanal) in France. 

The Damsh Study describes how a number of young people moved from residential 
institutions and families to live on their own. The training provided is described and the 
outcome over the period 1981-83 evaluated. Individuals were placed in ordinary housing, a 
private room, a flat or a group home. There were no care staff* in residence and the one 
conmion feature was the provision of supervisors and home helps. The follow-up involved 
44 people, 28 men and 16 women, aged between 21 and 65. The report confined itself to the 
details of the group up to 36 years of age. Prior to setting up independent living, each person's 
functional level was analysed and a training programme developed. The move to independent 
living stimulated the development of new skills and revealed new training needs. Participants' 
own views on the change were positive as they were integrated in the local community. 

The economic analysis is discussed in some detail with particular reference to local 
circumstances. Residential care is analysed in terms of institutional care, non-recurring 
expenses, and permanent expenses of independent living. Non-recurring measures include 
advice and guidance, equii^mg the residence and training progranunes. Recurring expenses 
in the new situation include individual disability pensions, rent subsidies, employment in a 
sheltered workshop and the salaries of supervisors and home helps. The analysis shows that 
at 1984 prices, traditional residential care cost 219 000 Kroner. In the first year, taking 
non-recurrent expenditure into account, a saving of 27 900 Kroner was possible and of 
52 800 Kroner in subsequent years. Where lower costs go with an improved quality of living, 
the case is made in this study for transition training progranunes for independent and 
supported normalised living. The analysis is discussed in detail as are the functional levels of 
the individuals concerned. Increased training costs might decrease savings initially but not in 
the long run. 

The Pontcanal Jmicfvation in Paris involved the development of eight housing units for 
individuals with reduced mobility with domiciliary services to support them. The units 
consisted of six studios and two two-person units on the ground and first floor of municipal 
housing. In addition, an apartment was leased for administration and support. A service of 
Auxiliairesde Vie (helpers) is available every day to the Pontcanal residents. This service has 
now been extended to all persons who are handicapped in the 10th arrondissement and also 
more widely in Paris. The service is designed to support individuals with physical disabilities. 



The eight residents in Pcmtcanal in 1984 (seven women and one man) were between the ages 
cS25 and 30. Some changes ooc u rfcd aiid at the cad of that year five residents were in 
wheelchairs and two needed the help of a stidc or an aid to move about AU foUow an active 1^^ 
with most in employment The recmitment and work of the helpers is described and their 
remuneration is based on the hours they woric with those who are handicapped. The 
quantitative evaluaticm indicates consideraUe consumer satisfaction. 

Conquuative costs are analysed in detafl with the overall conclusion that the daily costs 
in 1984 favoured the Pontcana! initiative. Traditicmal provision costs 387 Francs per day, 
Pontcanal 333 Francs per day. However, the main thrust of the study is the opportunity for a 
normal pattern of life through a personal service designed to increase personal autonomy. 
That it is not more expensive than traditional services is an additional bonus. 



This aspect of the project presented the most difficulty. Approaches to employers* and 
employees* organisations yielded a limited response. The Secretariat had a good network of 
advisers in the education and social services areas but few links with employers. Although 
considerable efforts were made, it proved very difficult to arrange a useful dialogue with 
employers. Seminars were held on this theme in France and the United Kingdom where some 
links were made with individual employers. A small number of studies were commissioned 
including reports on the effects of new technology. However, it cannot be said that contacts 
with the field of employment have been well developed during the project Most information 
about the employment of young pe(H>le classified as disabled has come from educators and 
trainees and agendes responsible for job placement 

A study in the United Kingdom, prior to the seminar with employers and others, 
indicated that the employers approached in large and small enterprises had little under- 
standing of disabilities and the environmental factors which create Handicaps, except where 
they had had direct experience of employing school-leavers with disabilities. In general, they 
had more idea about sensory and physical disabilities than intellect^ial ones. Most successful 
employment experience has been the result of close contact between special schools and 
individual employers. The study gives examples of successful emplc^ ment but finds it difficult 
to identify significant areas of good practice. The study concludes that there is not lack of good 
will, but an absence of knowledge. 

Additional points from the London Seminar included the fact tl \ mcst employers make 
provision for their own employees who become handicapped but hu/e no clear policy wiUi 
respect to disabled school-leavers, that the recession vr^s decreasing employment opportuni- 
ties for this group and that there needs to be more government activity ^'n creating integrated 
training and employment opportunities. 

A seminar at Escassefort in France discussr-'*- a wide range c-" similar issues. Creating 
small, autonomous and profitable enterprises run hy disablei pe^ri was one of them, which 
was stimulated by community initiatives in the area wheai . ' iscu^z^r was held. Among a 
variety of strategies discussed was the **ethic" movemer4 r.mong major employers to increase 
the recruitment of disabled individuals. 

A study commissioned on the subject of information technology and the young disabled 
worker from the United Kingdom makes the case that information technology is lowering the 
barrier to the emplojrment of those who are disabled. It shows how jobs can be redesigned to 
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match physical draumtanoes and includes five case studies of selected companies employing 
one or more disabled young workers. The main conclusion is that examples can be found where 
technok^ has helped to i»omote their enq)lpynient but there remain barriers and unhelpful 
attitudes winch prevent entiy into the labour market 

A further study was conmiisskmed in Sweden where the employment policies and 
practices of a majcM* industrial concern and ol the social welfare department of a major city 
were compared* In both instances greater weight was given to existing employees who became 
handicapped. The delegation of decision-making to section and dqxartment managers also 
resulted in a relatively restricted interpretation of employment policies for the disabled. The 
need for efiiciency and effectiveness limited risk-taking and reduced the chances of disabled 
people being employed. 



THE ACHIEVEMENT OF ADULT STATUS 



The third special study concent the achievement of adult status by young people with 
disabilities. Meetings of experts and the exchange of information during the project have 
identified this issue as of central importance to the process of transition. It is intended that a 
subsequent publication will deal with this type at greater length. 

lliere are a number of different approaches to the topic. On the one hand there is the legal 
and administrative structure in different countries which determine when the individual may 
assume adult responsibilities in respect of finance, marriage, voting and other aspects of life. 
These rights may be denied some groups defined as handicapped, particularly those with 
marked intellectual disabilities. On the other hand, there are the psychological and 
sociological aspects of achieving adulthood which are related to the self-concept and identity. 
Community attitudes to disability may involve assumptions of dependence and reduced 
responsibility. The individual with a disability which makes him or her dq)endent on others 
may have more difiiculty in achieving independence and developing an adult identity. Open or 
useful employment is also another important factor in achieving a sense of adulthood. 

All these aspects are related to socialisation and peer-group relationships, separation 
from parents, independent living and autonomy. For some groups, the active development of 
self-advocacy is vital to effective functioning as an adult in the community. More specifically, 
the attitudes of the culture and community to sexual relationships, marriage and family life 
for those who are disabled have a significant influence on the achievement of adult status and 
participation in conrmiunity, recreational and leisure activities. 

Masy of these issues remain important aspects of transition in terms of whether the 
young people concerned have the same rights and opportunities as others and whether there 
are legal and administrative decisions which diminish the adult status of those who are 
disabled. Are such young adults accorded dignity and respect? Do they have the right to 
choose? Have they contro! m'cr resources? All the innovations and initiatives being taken need 
to address these questions as part of their self-evaluation. The concept of adult status for 
young people who are disabled is a crucial aspect of their transition. 
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Chapter IV 

CONCLUSIONS AND CONSEQUENCES 



Economic, social and political conditions vary widely both between OECD countries and 
within thenu This is particularly true with respect to the characteristics of activities and 
services for young people who arc disabled. It is therefore not possible to recommend strategies 
or draw conclusions that are universally applicable in Member countries. This report attempts 
to bring together a wide range of material collected in varying contexts. The reports listed in 
the Annex will provide detailed information about different countries, issues and innovations. 
This final overview about the programme of activities in the project as a whole attempts to do 
three things: i) to establish a comprehensive concept of transition; ii) to set out criteria by 
which to evaluate transitional programmes; and Hi) to outline recommendations to be 
considered by CERI and the OECD countries. 



While individuals make **many transitions'* throughout their lives, the transition from 
adolescence to adulthood is the most significant one with the greatest long-term implications. 
This particular transition can be viewed from two different aspects, namely the social- 
psychological development of the individual and the education, training, and service delivery 
system which exists to facilitate entry into adult and working life. There is, of course, no 
simple, universally acceptable blueprint for successfully accomplishing the process of 
transition to adulthood. Moreover, the inherent difficulties in achieving a successful transition 
arc often compounded by the absence of any clear vision or coherent definition of the 
transition process. What is now required in each country is a consensus of opinion about the 
long-term goals of transition and agreement on the outcomes to be expected as a result of 
transitional programmes. What is attempted here is the identification of important elements 
common to successful transition programmes for young people who are handicapped, 
wherever they live, with an emphasis on the interrelationships between goals which should be 
recognised by all who contribute to such programmes. 

It is clear that although transition from schooling to adult and working lift is receiving 
attention in Member countries with regard to the youth group as a whole and not just those 
considered as handicapped, there is as yet no clear conceptual basis for the process. For all 
young people, there is more attention to preparation for employment than to preparation for 
independent living and participatory citizenship. For those who are handicapped, the 
objectives of work, support, care, autonomy and community participation are often pursued 
by different agencies without any unifying set of objectives for the transition period as a whole. 
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Those worksng in the field are begiiming to see the process as a coherent whole but 
administrative structures and allocated areas of responsiblity often prevent a coherent 
appn^ch to tiansiticmal needs. Young people and their fanulies often face a bewildering and 
chaotic situation with little information and often little choice and uncertain guidance. 

One major concluskm to be drawn from the evidence is that there is a need for a 
comprehensive concept <rf transition within which individual professionals, agencies and 
departments can define and assess their contributions. At the national, regional and local 
leveU there is a need for inter-professional and inter-agency groups to develop and agree on a 
set of objectives which reflect national aspirations and cultural differences. The inter- 
relationship of the different objectives, with respect to work, independent living, leisure and 
recreation and adult status as well as to financial independence, needs to be recognised. 
Training prpgnunmes, supporting services, professional training and working practices need 
to be considered with a view lo developing coherence anc! continuity between school and adult 
life. These steps are necessary to overcome what is in practice a fragmented approach to 
individual needs in general and, in some instances, a segregative disability-oriented pattern of 
pnmsion. 

A national conceptual framework for transition also lieeds to embrace the corrmion needs 
of individuate deemed to be ''handicapped'* including all degrees of handicap, from the least to 
the niost severe and profound. It must pay due regard to the particular requirements of 
individuals with different disabilities and include criteria which determine the classification 
^'handicapped'*. Such conceptual framework must look beyond the current range of provision 
and services, which often determine what is offered to young people, to the range of choices 
and options it would be realistic to offer if current resources of all kinds were to be used in a 
more co-ordinated and less competitive way. 

While the objectives of transition will be strongly influenced by the social philosophy 
current in any country at a particular time, one unexceptional characteristic of each national 
conceptual framework should be to recognise all individuals with disabilities as individuals 
with common human needs who should be accorded the same degree of respect and 
consideration as others and who should be seen as potential contributors to the societies in 
which they live. Marginalisation and long-term dependent status are not only undesirable, but 
are incompatible with the future development of transitional arrangements. 

Transition should therefore; be regarded as a unitary process involving the means by 
which the individual grows through adolescence to adulthood and achieves a balanced state of 
dependence and iiidependencc expected <rf all citizens in the culture. It should include the 
development of skills appropriate for open employment or useful work, those appropriate for 
as independent a life as possible, those required to pursue a range of leisure and recreative 
activities and, above alU those necessary for social interaction, self-respect, constructive 
self-advocacy and conmiunity participation. 

Different government departments and agencies may well continue to have major 
responsibilities for aspects of transition such as emptoyment, social welfare, health and 
continuing education. However, it is not acceptable, within a unitary process, that the 
provision made should be unco-ordinated. The ability to maintain oneself in employment 
depends as much on social and personal life skills as vocational proficiency, and the ability to 
live as independently as possible depends as much on income as preparation. The ability to 
participate in recreational activities depends on income and community attitudes as well as 
necessary experience and skills. Yet the development of each range of abilities is often 
approached in isolation from the other as though the compartmentalised structure of 
government agencies somehow reflects the physiological or psychological reality of individ- 
uals. 
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In siumnaiy, a comprehensive concept of transition shmld be seen as an overarching one 
within 5ii^h individual needs and prpgranimes can be fitted It should spedfy the human and 
cultural objectives to be cxpccied at the end of the phase in terms of work, living, learning and 
recreation. In effect, it should specify behaviour and objectives which define a quality of life 
which is a reasonable asjriration for all young people regardless of race, class, sex or disability. 
At present, in many countries, these objectives have not been d^ed and organised in a 
coherent form and lower expectations determine the lot of many young people with severe 
disabilities despite the vastly higher expectations proven realistic by the achievements of 
many innovative progranunes. 



CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING TRANSITIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 



It has been argued that a comprehensive concept of transition needs to be recognised 
which specifies a range of objectives by which to judge progress and evaluate progranmies. 
However, even in the absence of such a concq)t it is still possible to set out a number of criteria 
for assessing transitional progranmies. These have been developed from experience gained to 
date from the programme of activities and are set out in the following paragraphs. Each 
agency and service may give a different emphasis to them but each should recognise that they 
are interrelated. 

While in one sense transitional arrangements are a continuation of provisions made for 
children with disabilities and difficulties from an early age, it is important to recognise that at 
about 14 years of age it is necessary to focus more sharply on transition and reassess 
progranmies in the light of the objectives of transition. This process should not automatically 
involve a foreclosure of options, but rather should be characterised by a definition of what is 
necessary to achieve a broad range of objectives. 

There are two ways in which most of the following criteria can be applied. On the one 
hand, one can look at the range of facilities and services which exist in any area. From this 
point of view, the criteria will draw attention to the options open to individuals, continuity and 
progression in aims and objectives and interrelationships between aspects of the transition 
process. On the other hand, the criteria may be used to look at the progress of individuals as 
they move from school to adult and working life. From this consumer point of view, emphasis 
would be on choice, coherence and expectation in the light of individual special needs. 



What are the Objectives of Assessement? 

Multi-professional assessment is now a common feature of service provision for young 
people who are handicapped. During the final years of schooling there is often a reappraisal or 
review which may actually work at cross purposes for two reasons. First, because the purpose 
of assessment is categorisation rather than individual programme planning and, second, 
because the extensive use of tests of ability and aptitude are not accompanied by systematic 
observation in real situations and thus may minimise attention to individual aptitudes, needs 
and possibilities. The outcome of this reappraisal may be, therefore, limited expectations and a 
narrow range of options. Many individuals, particularly those with more severe disabilities, 
can only demonstrate their capabilities within well-planned programmes. Assessment 
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procedures may have outcomes whfch preclude entiy to programmes which may themselves 
demonstrate pronciency. 

Thus, the criteria for evaluating assessment procedures used in the final years of 
schoohng. during subsequent training and in respert of independent Uving, are a significant 
°' transition. Assessment should be multi-faceted, taking in all aspects of an 
uidiyidual's life and circumstances. It should include the contributions of all professionals and 
services concerned with transition and no one aspect such as the nature of the disability or the 
current level of functioning or "employability" should necessarily determine the outcome. 
Both the young people themselves and their parents should be active participants in the 
assessment process. Assessment should result in an individualised pipgramme which builds on 
strengths and covers all aspects of development, allocating clear responsibility for different 
^pects to specific agencies and professionals. The ecological model proposed by Nicolas 
Hobbs (Annex, II) which identifies bctij individual needs and service lesponsibiUties for 
meeting them, should be a guide. Fmally, assessment should be forward looking and on-going, 
involving new experiences witij tije assumption Uiat change is botij desirable and expected. 
Success or lack of it in school is not a reliable indicator of "employability." Patterns of 
behaviour in the home or in institutions provide no basis for assessing a person's caoacitv for 
independent living. i~ j 



What is the Proper Balance of Programme Components? 

There are a number of ways in which programmes for transition need to be balanced. 
During the final years of schooling the relative emphasis on academic studies, social and life 
skills and vocational preparation becomes important. This is not always easy to achieve in 
secondary schools, particularly for young people with special educational needs, both because 
academic standards may be paramount and because most young people are expected to 
acquire social skills by the light of nature. Young people with disabUities, especially those with 
intellectual disabilities, may need very specific teaching and experience in order to acquire 
useful social skills. The same is true of vocational preparation. 

During transition there are two other balance issues. One is the relationship between 
general vocational preparation and training for specific jobs. The second is the relationship 
between vocational training and training for independent living. The difficulty of achieving an 
appropnate balance is illustrated in much of the material arising from the programme of 
activities. Traming for specific jobs or clusters of similar jobs, a traditional response, may be 
appropnate for some individuals and not for others. In any event, a very sensitive relationship 
with the labour market is required if vocational training is continually modified to meet 
changing technologies and job descriptions. 

• A P™''}*'" °f achieving a co-ordination of vocational preparation and preparation for 
independent living may be exacerbated by institutional arrangements. Vocational training 
institutions and programmes may not be permitted to include training in social and life skills 
and vice versa, so that the individual is provided with a relatively narrow preparation aimed at 
only one aspect of transition. This issue relates specifically to co-ordination; it nevertheless 
represents a matter which should be the concern of all professionals, whatever their specific 
fielo. A narrow professional conception of the task can lead to a lack of balance which in turn 
can create a serious distortion of the transition process. Hence, a second criterion by which to 
evaluate transition programmes should be the balance of emphasis on specific aspects of 
transition and the means by which that balance is achieved where different agencies or 
professionals are responsible for specific elements. 



Htm is PirddpatiM ud Sdf-Adfocacy De?elo|Md? 

An important aspea of all transitional arrangements should be the participation of young 
people with disabilities in decisions about their future and about how preparation for it can be 
taOored to suit their needs. However, because those who arc disabled, particularly those with 
intellectual and behavioural disabilities, may need sensitive help to present themselves, to 
communicate their views and to express their points of view, skills of participation should be 
developed as an essential part of transition progranmies. Thus, self-advocacy and participa- 
tion arc closely linked The degree to which they are effective is an important element in 
evaluating transition programmes. 



What Infoniuition is Made Available? 

Because a large number of programmes, agencies and professionals arc involved during 
the transition period, parents, young people and many professionals do not have an overview of 
what is available in their areas. This is one clear finding from the programme of activities. 
Information is needed in a form which is easy to understand and which sets out the whole array 
of provision and services, not just those provided by a particular sector. Thus, a further 
criterion by which transitional arrangements may be evaluated is the quality, comprehen- 
siveness and clarity of the infOk*mation available to young people and their parents. 



How are Parents and Families Involved? 

Parents and other members of the family are important participants in the overall 
transition process and their involvement must be incorporated into transitional programmes. 
Parents not only need information, but they also need help in developing new relationships 
with their children as these young people with disabilities move towards a more adult status in 
the family and community. Conflicts often develop within the family because parents have 
been conditioned to believe that iheir children are incapable of achieving adult status. 
Sustained help and counselling, either by professionals or in self-help groups, are less readily 
available than is the case during early childhood. Such help in discussing independence, 
risk-taking, friendships, sexual relationships and recreational activities is often necessary if 
programmes focused on the young people themselves are to be effective. The nature and 
quality of parental involvement and its relationship to the developing independence of the 
young person is therefore another aspect of evaluation. 



How are Individual Needs Determined and Met? 

There is clearly a strong tendency in human affairs and in professional practice to 
categorise and, by doing so, stereotype people. For academic and administrative purposes 
many services and programmes are based on this principle despite the fact that this approach 
may well severely impede successful transition by young people by inappropriately restricting 
the range of options from which choices may be made. A significant criterion of services and 
provision during this phase should be the extent to which individually-assessed needs are 
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addressed and a range of choices recognised which arc not confined to those incorporated in 
categorical programmes or provided by a single agency. 



What Cf^tiMity b Efidcat betweca Pha^ 

Where individuals move from one agency to another, for example from school to college 
or schod to vocational training, they move from one set of {nofessionals to another, one 
curriculum to another and perhaps one set of expectations to another. Sometimes curricula 
overlap, sometimes professionals in each phase are not well informed about the work of other 
phases. Administrative arrangements nmy leave gaps. The focus of individual support may 
change. For those who are to be assisted, continuity is unportant so that skills and 
understanding are built on and there is a systematic development process. The degree of 
continuity as eq)erienced by the individual and lus or her family is a significant indicator of an 
effective transition programme. 



What are the Effects of Flnaiicial Arrangenents? 

Two important aspects of the financial arrangements made during the transition phase 
are the way in which finance is allocated and the extent to which financial arrangements 
support or inhibit the achievemeut of the objectives of transition. 

When finance is allocated to institutions, agencies and services, and not to individuak 
who are handicapped, dependence is often increased, choice limited and adult status eroded. If 
the objectives cS the transitional process are to be achieved, then resources need to be provided 
in a manner which enables the individual to choose the services he needs from a similar range 
of options available to all citizens. Many, particularly young people with the most severe 
handicaps, are given little choice and lemain dependent on the agencies and services through 
which resources are made available. 

Some forms of pensions, allowances and benefits can prove to be disincentives to 
employment and independent living because they are inflexible in application and are 
available only when the individual is unemployed. Sometimes benefits are related to the 
nature and degree of disability and not to the indi^dual's needs. As yet, the financing of 
individuals and facilities and services has not been looked at as a whole in many countries in 
line with a comprehensive concept of transition. Hence, a further criterion for evaluating the 
transition process should be the extent to which individuals achieve a degree of financial 
independence which allows them to choose the professional and support services they 
need. 



How do Professional Practices Influence the Transition Process? 

The criteria of independence, participation, self-advocacy and choice as well as the points 
made about finance imply a changing relationship between professionals and young people 
during the transition process. Because dependent status Is easier to manage, it is often easier to 
make decisions for i^ple than to come to decisions with them. A major implication of the 
objectives of transition set out in this report is a continuing evolution in professional practices 
towards a genuine partnership with individuals who need professional help. Thus, a further 
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criterion by ^hich to evaluate transitional programmes is the manner in which such a 
{wtnership evolves and the degree to which it is ultimately achieved. 



What is Me^t by Commmilty Imoi? ement? 

There b much use of the term •'community" with little clear definition of what it is. 
Indeed, there Js a nostal^c element in thinking about communities as there is about extended 
families. An important question of what constitutes a conmiunity from the point of view of the 
disabled indi^dual was raised. Many people are now members of a number of communities at 
work, in the neighbourhood and at sports clubs, for example. However, one crucial feature of 
matiy transition progranmies is the creation of living, working and supporting arrangements 
for young people who arc handicapped in the areas in which they and their families live. The 
success of thfe element involves both the creation of positive attitudes in all who live in those 
areas and tDt training of the young people concerned to function appropriately in that 
community. 

Much lAore work is needed on the definition of conununity facilities and services. The 
evidence do^ not as yet provide sufficient information about what should constitute a 
community Or neighbourhood or suggest criteria by which they should be defined. At this 
stage, the evidence suggests that one important criterion of successful transitional arrange- 
ments is the degree to which individuals live and work in their home neighbourhoods. 



Orientation 

The fin^l group of criteria concerns the orientation of transitional arrangements. While 
these criteria are implied in the previous paragraphs, they are made explicit here. They are the 
extent to which facilities and services are: a) integrative in their policies and practices; 
b) dependent care or independence-oriented; c) useful work or time-filling activity-oriented; 
d) staff- or client-oriented; e) inward-looking or reach outwards to work with other agencies 
and serviced. The orientation of facilities and services depends on their recognition and 
acceptance of the aims of transition and this is a significant factor when evaluating 
transitional t)rogrammes. 



AN AGENDA FOR THE FUTURE 



The purpose of this final section is to set out a number of recommendations for future 
action. It is Recognised that these recommendations can only be general and that the CERI 
and OECD cu)untries will have different views on their priority and implementation. What is 
unique about them is that they represent a summary of concerns common to Member 
countries which have not hitherto been brought together and a possible agenda for further 
discussion, research and development. The recommendations also serve as a recapitulation of 
the main themes of this report, namely the clarification of concepts basic to transitional 
arrangemeitls, policy, planning and service-delivery issues, specific issues of major concern, 
and proposals for research. 
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Bask CoiKrepts 



The Concept of Handicap. It has bscn argued that the concept of handicap must now be 
a dynamic one which describes the interaction of the individual with his environment. Thus, 
the handicapping effi«s of disabilities vary frrm situation to situation and over time. During 
Ihe period of transition, individuals are classified as hanc'icappcd, for administrative and 
scrvicc-^ehvery purposes, on the basis of the criteria evolved by different government 
departments and other agencies. As a result, education, health, social welfare and 
employment sectors each have their owo criteria for 'determining who is handicapped. 
Individuals may move into and out of youps defined as handicapped as they move from school 
tc adult and working lufe. 

The changing nature of handicapping effects anci the different definitions of handicap 
throughout the transition period result in uncert^'nty for the individual, confusion between 
agencies, and a lack of cc*??«rence in transitional arrangements. Further work is necessary to 
overcome these problems. It is reconunended that Menii :; countries review the ways in which 
handicap is defined by difTertnt sectors during transition and study the inconsistencies which 
result from these definitions. The aim should be to make clear the difference between 
disabiliti^ and their handicapping effects and to produce guidance consistent with the culture 
and transitional arrangements in a particular country, w'nxh recognises both the extent to 
which institutions and services contribute to handicapping effects and the need to have a 
unifying concept of handicap within which different sectors develop their own approaches to 
individuals with disabilities. 

The Concept of Work in Adult Ufa: Gaining and maintaining oneself in paid 
employment is still a central feature of achieving adult status and obtaining the means to live 
as independently as possible. For all young people this is becoming more difficult in most 
developed countries and for those classified as handicapped more difficult still. Nevertheless, 
It continues to be of vital importance that the objective of paid employment should remain 
central to the transition process for those young people who are handicapped and that they 
should be enabled to have access to an equitable share of the employment opportunities 
available to young people. 

It has not been possible within the programme of activities to study trends in the labour 
market in any detail. But it appears that most countries are still placing emphasis on extended 
vocational preparation in the expectation of full employment becoming possible within an 
improved national economy. There appears to be little evidence of a fundamental reappraisal 
of the labour market relevant to transition, including the pattern of future employment 
prospects and the search for acceptable alternatives where full employment may not be 
possible in the long term due to the impact of new technologies and a restructured economy. 
This reappraisal is necessary as a background to the development of a unified approach to 
transition for all including those considered to be handicapped. 

At present, there is a lack of a continuum ranging from open employment, supported 
employment through sheltered work to productive activity. It may be helpful to develop a 
concept of paid employment which embraces open employment, supported work, sheltered 
work and productive activity within which different ratios of earned and subsidised income 
give an adequate and equitable degree of financial independence. 

It is necessary to recognise the importance of alternatives to open employment which 
provide the individual with a sense of worth. These alternatives may include community work, 
voluntary work and the work involved in self-care and domestic living. Productive activity in 
this context is distinguished from time-filling activity in the sense that all activities in centres 
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for the most severely handicapped should have a sense of purpose which enhances the 
self-inuige of the individual Whether useful work or productive activity results in a positive 
self-image depends to some extent on social attitudes and the attitudes of the professionals 
concemoi in develofnng and managing progranmies. 

The recommendations in this section may be summarised as follows. There needs to be 
continued study of the role of work in adult life and its contribution to adult status and of the 
relationship of traditional paid enq)loyment to other forms of valued work. An effective 
continuum of opportunities, ranging from paid employment to productive activity, needs to be 
developed whidi is not a separate one for those classified as handicapped. The relationship of 
this continuum to independent living should be recognised. It should also be intrinsically the 
same continuum across the whole spectrum of disability. This requires a much closer 
relationship between employment and social welfare planning than currently exists in most 
countries. 

The Development of the Concept of Community: There are clear trends in Member 
countries towards training and supporting individuals to live and work in local neighbourhoods 
and communities. The major problem already identified is what constitutes a community from 
the individuaPs point of view and from the point of view of arranging service delivery during 
the transitional period and in adult life. Solutions may be different in conurbations, in towns 
and in sparsely-populated areas. What appears to be lacking at present is an appropriate 
concept of the community within a developed country. 

It is recognised that traditional administrative areas determine levels of responsibility for 
service delivery and the scope of voluntary agency facilities and services in many instances. It 
is also recognised that many individuals now participate in a variety of special interest, 
employment and social groups and do not necessarily identify strongly with particular 
neighbourhoods and geographical communities. However, the trends evident in facilities and 
services for those who are handicapped are the result of a belief in the enhanced quality of life 
which results from living and working with others in the community. It is the definition of what 
is meant by community which requires considerable attention if this belief is to be capable of 
realisation. 



Co-ordinating Policy, Planning, Facilities and Services 

The unified concept of the transition process, set out in this report, requires a global view 
of the arrangements made by different departments and agencies. Many aspects of the process 
are currently seen as discrete entities and are planned separately. These include the final years 
of schooling, subsequent training and supporting services for work and independent living. 
Even where continuity over these phases is recognised, other separations occur between 
academic, vocational and social and life skills programmes. It is important that politicians, 
planners, administrators and professionals take a global view of the transition process, and it is 
recommended that countries develop a national conceptual framework appropriate to the 
culture, social system and aspirations of the country concerned. 

Policy, planning and service delivery are the three major aspects of the transition process 
which demand co-ordination within a clearly-defined conceptual framework. Employment 
policies and social welfare policies and their implementation are seldom co-ordinated, with 
consequent disincentives to work and a lack of flexibility. Similarly, vocational preparation is 
not co-ordinated with preparation for independent living, programmes for young people are 
not co-ordinated with parental advice, and counselling programmes and government 
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imtiatives at national and regional levels are not co-ordinated with community initiatives. Few 
co-ordinating mechanisms exist at any level of administration which have appeared to be 
effective. A tranntim pcdicy for young people within which the particular needs of those who 
are disadvantaged, disabled and otherwise at risk are met is essential if they are to make a 
positive contribution to the societies in which they live. A piecemeal approach to the problem 
of transition is most ocmmion. 

Not only are mechanisms for co-ordinating service delivery to young people with 
handicaps not very evident, but a similar lack of co-ordination is also evident vdthin 
educational, sodal, employmient and health policies for all young people during transition. If 
future resources are to be used effectively and if opportunities are to be made equally available 
to all, including those classified as handicapped, then a more coH)rdinat^ approach to 
transitional arrangements is essential Thus, a major reoonmiendation both to OECD and to 
Member countries is to set up groups of those woridng in the main departments and agencies 
concerned with aspects of transition, to study and develop co-ordinated policies, planning and 
practices for service delivery to young people in transition. 

Iniegraied or DisaMlity-Specific Services: Tradition, medical practices and the ten- 
dency to equate disabilities with handicaps have, in the past, resulted in a categorical and a 
stereotyped approach to meeting needs. Because of a lack of public awareness, there remains a 
strong thrust through some voluntary agencies and parent groups to meet the difficulties and 
needs of individuals with a particular disability. Together with administrators, such agencies 
and groups still place considerable emphasis in the development of standard provision- and 
services for categories of individuals such as those with visual or hearing impairment or those 
considered intellectually disabled. However, at the same time, through disability alliances, 
there is an increasing recognition of common interests, varied individual needs and rights of 
access to the range of opportunities available to others. As a result, two major issues arise. 
First, whether it remains justified to organise facilities and services on the basis of different 
categories of disability and, secondly, whether comprehensive agencies and organisations 
attempting to provide a lifelong continuity of service to individuals who fall within one 
category of disability are sufficiently individualised and socially integrative in their 
approach. 

Where facilities and services are organised on the basis of different categories of 
disability, a number of problems arise, including competition for resources, a relative inability 
to meet the needs of individuals with more than one disability, and a tendency to develop 
stereotypical assumptions in lieu of careful assessments of what may be widely varied 
individual needs. Those who have a combination of disabilities (some estimates place the 
percentage as high as 25 to 30) may fall between the range of facilities and services provided 
for any one disability. 

While comprehensive agencies and organisations may provide greater continuity in 
education, training and subsequent support in adult and working life, they may also focus 
relatively narrowly on a particular disability and on stereotypical rather than actual needs. 
They may also be limited in the range of training and subsequent employment which they 
offer. Again, individuals with complex and multiple disabilities may not have any one agency 
meeting their needs. 

Although within service-delivery arrangements some attention to the particular needs of 
individuals with a given disability is necessary, it is evident that from the point of view of 
transitional arrangements there are many more needs that are common across disability 
categories but are individually varied. Given the development of a comprehensive definition of 
the process of transition and the identification of common objectives, there Ls a need to 




le-examine the basis for cat^orical services. Even where these continue to exist, co-ordinated 
planning is vital to ensure that individual transitional needs are recognised and that young 
people are not forced to accept categorical progranune packages as a matter of administrative 
convenience and methods of funding. 

Evaluation: The question of evaluating transitional prognunmes is closely related to a 
recognition of the comprehensive nature of the transition process. It has not been possibie to 
evaluate in detail many of the initiatives outlined in this report or to study current evaluatior^ 
mechanisms. However, some problems have been identified. Where employment departments 
and agendes fund vocational preparaticm, success seems to be ddSned by gaining an^^ 
maintaining employment without adequate attention to the independent living aspects : 
transition. Similarly, independent-living programmes may or may not be evaluated wii.^ 
respect to employment Bspocts and the quality of the individual's social and recreationai 
activities. Evaluation thus tends to be narrow, eschewing the overall outcome of transitions^, 
arrangements in terms of a set of conqmhensive common objectives. Nor has evaluation 
induded an on-going examination of die development of individuab through continuing 
education, training imd personal develc^ent Rather, its success appears frequently to be 
judged by a relatively static unchanging response to routines, activities and patterns of 
behaviour in early adulthood. The acceptance of a semi-dependent unchallenging response 
from the individual appears to be all that may be expected. Any open-ended evaluation of the 
transition process should recognise that further development of die individual is possible for 
all. Criteria have been identified in this report What is recommended here is continued 
attention to the evaluation of transitional programmes in a comprehensive fashion which 
attempts to gauge the quality of an individuaPs life at the end of the process together with the 
opportunities for continued growth and development in the community in which he or she 
lives. 



Specific Issues Requiring Continued Attention 

The Needs of Young People with Most Severe Handicaps: The project took as its 
population the children and young people receiving special education while at school. This 
represents about 10 per cent of the school population in many countries. Within this broad 
group, who may or may not be considered to be handicapped when they leave school, there is a 
smaller percentage of young people with severe and multiple disabilities. The size of this group 
is not easy to define since criteria vary from countiy to country and may depend on 
expectations rather than functional assessment over a long period of education and training. 
Being designated as severely handicapped may itself limit opportunities and expectations. 

Some of the ioinovations reviewed here concentrate on meeting the needs of this group of 
individuals. In many countries, responsibilities for them remain prindpally with medical and 
psychiatric services with some assistance provided by other agendes. It has become dear that 
those with severe and multiple disabilities present a major challenge to professionals seeking 
to achieve the objectives of transition. Sustained systematic education and training over a long 
period can result in many individuals being capable of employment, useful work and 
supported individual living. In fact, expectations are generally too low and day care and 
time-filling activity are often all that is made available. A number of aspects of work with 
these individuals require further study. They include the relative effectiveness of psychiatric 
care and education, appropriate vocational training programmes and programmes for 
independent living and partidpation in sodal and recreational activities. A detailed 





internatkmal study of tianshkmal prpgrammes for those categorised as most severely 
handicapped should be considered by the CERI in collaboration with a number of Member 
countries. In any event, it is recommended that Member countries include the needs of young 
people with severe and multq>le disabflities in their review of transitional arrangements and 
imtiate studies to develop ^ecUve progranmies for them. 

Parems and Families: Successful transitional programmes must address themselves to 
the changing relationships between parents and their children as the latter strive to achieve 
adult status. Programmes which focus their attention exclusively on the young people 
concerned often find that achieving their objectives may be inhibited by parental attitudes and 
expectations. For a variety of reascMis parents may have been conditioned to believe that their 
children are not capable of achieving programme objectives. At the same time there is 
evidence that other parents recognise the need to facilitate the transition process and parent 
groups are beginning to develop programmes which examine changing relations during the 
transition period and to evolve ai^>ropriate ways to collaborate with those responsible for 
transitional programmes. While information and advice are useful, it is becoming clear that 
somethmg niore is needed if many parents arc to accept the risks and consequences involved in 
developing independence and are to make a positive contribution to their children's 
development into young adults. Prcrfessionals and administrators responsible for facilities and 
services need to develop collaborative work with parents and parent groups. It is strongly 
recommended that the needs of parents receive greater consideration in the development and 
implementation of transitional arrangements and that their partnership in achieving adult 
status for their chiUren is recognised in programmes. There should be more collaboration with 
parent groups to develop appropriate programmes to study transitional issues and to discuss 
parents* changing relations with their children as they grow through adolescence. 

Personnel Preparation: It is self-evident that any review and development of facilities 
and services within a comprehensive concept of transition requires attention to the initial and 
in-service education of the many professionals involved. At present, there appear to be three 
comnion limitations to many programmes which prepare professionals who contribute to 
transitional arrangements. First, training is often narrowly conceived and related to one 
aspect of the process without reference to a wide context. Secondly, opportunities for contact 
and in-service education with other professionals may be limited. Finally, personnel 
preparation programmes may be exclusively focused on one of the three phases of transition 
with limited attention to longer-term objectives and continuity between phases. For these 
reasons, one important consequence of accepting a global view of transition should be a careful 
review and revision of in-service education for all personnel. 



Proposals for Research 

Based on the work to date, three research topics have emerged as particularly important. 
Each is seen as a topic for both international collaboration and for inclusion in the research 
programmes of Member countries. 

A Longitudinal Study or Studies of Young People Moving through the Transition 
Phase: This topic is derived from the evidence available about the difficulty in obtaining 
comparable statistical information to monitor and evaluate the progress of young people with 




handicaps as they move from school to adult and working life. It is also derived from the 
discussion of the concqyt of handicap during transition. Because difTerent government 
dqMtrtments and agencies have different criteria for determining who is handicapped, and 
because there continues to be confu^on with respect to the difference between disabilrty and 
handicapfnng effects, fmgress may only be made by.following a group through the transition 
process. What is suggested is that a group 6[ individuals with differcnt disabilities and 
difficulties who are receiving special educational provision in the final years of schooling is 
followed up at intervals between the ages of 14 and 25. Such an exercise might be carried out 
in individual Member countries or in a group of them. The objectives of this on-going 
evaluation would include identifying those who, as a result of programmes, were no longer 
officially considered handicapped at the end of the phase and those deemed to be handicapped 
by the different departments and agencies responsible for them during the process of 
transition. The information obtained would provide insight about how the definition of 
handicap should be devel(q)ed if the objectives of transition are to be realised and provide 
important information concerning the contribution of educational and social institutions to 
the marginalisation or integration of individuals during a critical phase in their personal 
development. 

The Progress Chaser-Kurator-Guide Function: The Danish reports have identified the 
important contribution made by the Kurator in following up young people after they have left 
school and providing a point of reference for individuals during subsequent training and 
employment. Similarly, the Swedish national report identifies the need for an escort or guide, 
even where there are co-ordinatbn mechanisms to facilitate the contact of individuals with 
physical disabilities with all the agencies and services who can provide them with help. The 
role of such a guide or facilitator should not be confused with the **kcy worker'' concept evident 
in the work of many multi-professional groups. A second topic for research is an exploration of 
existing arrangements of this kind in Member countries to identify individual needs and to 
assess whether and to what extent these needs could be more effectively met if individuals 
have access to a guide or facilitator familiar with all aspects of transition and the facilities and 
services involved. It is seen as not involving professional services to the individual but as 
enabling the individual to make contact with the professional services he needs. Research into 
the development of the role of guides for individuals and their families through transition 
should have a high priority. 

The Nature and Length of Programmes: There are very large discrepancies between the 
age ranges over which transitional programmes are provided and in their length. Both 
features, age range and length, appear to be determined more by the national structures of the 
education and training system than by any clear relationship to the social-psychological stages 
of individual development. What is not clear is whether theie arc any optimum times and 
lengths of programmes or any clear sequences of activity related to individual stages of 
personal growth. If the compulsory school period ends at i 6 years of age, one may be expected 
to be adult by 17 or 18. If education goes on to 19 or 21 years of age, one may not be expected 
to achieve a form of adult status until the early 20s. In each country, arrangements appear to 
be logical developments of existing systems. When you look from country to country and 
attempt to get an international perspective, there is little clear evidence about the most 
effective timing, length and nature of transitional programmes. For this reason, it is suggested 
that a research initiative linked possibly to the longitudinal study would be very valuable in 
providing a firmer basis for future planning. 



CONCLUSIONS 



Because the Transition Project represents a continuation of CERI^s involvement in 
disability and handicap which began in 1978, and because the completion of this programme 
of activitin will not be the end of woiic in this field, conclusions presented can only be a form of 
stock-taking. Stated nmply, the transition period has been recognised as increasingly 
important, particularly if all the resources devoted to early childhood programmes and to the 
education of those with disabilities and diflSculties are to be used effectively. Transition to 
adulthood is a necessary phase in a oonununity's leqwn^bility for the care and education of its 
young people. To neglect this phase, leave it to chance or to the vagaries of a chaotic 
non-system of different responsiUlities istd^lfe wasteful and neglectful. Neglect increases the 
long-term burden on society of those deemed handicapped. Appropriate transition 
programmes will increase the number of handicapped persons who can escape dependency 
and passivity and contribute and participate in society. 

The transHion process for young pec^le is not always a question of more resources. It is 
often more a question of leadership attitudes, expectations and the imaginative use of the 
resources already available. 

Invaluable contributions to this report and to the progranune of activities have been made 
by many people in many different countries who have conmiitted their energy, talent and 
creativity to the achievement of the transitional goal and the pursuit of the principles of social 
justice which underlie it These contributions have been made through meetings, seminars and 
papers of all kinds. Once again, the progranune of activities has demonstrated the 
efi*ectiveness of international co-operation and the particular value of such co-operation in 
identifying, discussing and finding ways forward when faced with common problems. 
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Annex 
RELEVANT REPORTS 



Nate: The reports mentioned below are in limited supply. When stocks are exhausted they will not be 
reprinted. 



I. CEIU Technical Repom on "The EdncatioQ of the 

1. Innovative Approaches in the Transition to Adult and Working Life - Concept of Handicap 
and the Period of Transition, 1983 by Mr. John Fish 

2. Innovative Approaches in the Transition to Adult and Working Life: Denmark, 1983 by 
Ms. Patricia Rowan, Deputy Editor, Times Educational Supplement, United Kingdom 

3. Innovative Approaches in the Transition to Adult and Working Life -Training and 
After?, 1983 by Professor Peter-Werner Kloas, German Federal Institute for Vocational 
Training 

4. A Worthwhile Life without Paid Employment for Young Adults who are Handicapped, 1983 
by Mr. John Fish 

5. Transition to Adult and Working Life in Australia, 1983 by Mr. John Fish 

6. A Study Visit to New Zealand, 1983 by Mr. John Fish 

7. Innovative Approaches to the Transition to Adult and Working Life - Appraising 
Progress (A Meeting of Country Representatives and Experts - Paris, 18th- 19th Febru- 
ary 1985) 

8. The Transition of the Handicapped Adolescent from School to Employmenl or Further 
Education, Developments in Policies and Practices in New Zealand, 1985 by 
Mr. A.Q. Bruce 

9. The Transition of Handicapped Adolescents from School to Employment or Further 
Education, Study Visit to Ireland, March 1985 by Dr. A. Healy, Professor ai^i Ch^Lirrmn, 
University of Iowa, U.S.A., and Mr. J. Fish, CERI Consultant 

10. Curriculum Models in the Transition from School to Adult Life, 1985 

1 1. The Promotion of Inter-Agency Collaboration and the Development of Individual Service 
Plans for People with Severe Disabilities, 1985 

II. Country and Expert Reports 

Australia: Transition from School to Work, A Study of the Adelaide Work Preparation 

Centre and MACH I Australia Ltd., 1986, by A.J. Shaddock 
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Denmark: 



Country Rqxnt: Innovative Approaches in the Transition to Adult and 
Working Life, by R.J. Andrews, Chairman, Australian Steering Committee, 
Canberra 

Transition of Handicapped Youth - Two Case Studies on Independent Living 
Programs, 1985, by John V. Le Breton 

A Country Position Report of Denmark on the Handicapped Adolescent 
- Innovative Approaches in the Transition to Adult and Working Life, 1983, 
by the Danish Authorities 

Economic Aspects of Mentally Disabled Young Persons, 1984, by 
E. Rasmussen and J. Larsen 



France: 



Germany: 



Greece: 
Ireland: 



EI6ments d'analyse 6conomique d'une exp6rience innovatrice d'int^gration de 
personnes trfcs handicap6es en milieu de vie •'ordinaire" -I'exemple de 
PONTCANAL, 1985, by A. Triomphe and M. d'Anthenaise, Paris 

Beruflich? Bildung Behinderter Jugendlicher (Vocational Training for 
Handicapped Youth), 1984, by S. Httlsmann 

The Education of the Handicapped Adolescent, Educational Support for 
Handicapped Children with Particular Emphasis on Integration into 
Ordinary Schools, 1985, by K. Hasemann 

The Education of the Handicapped Adolescent, Transition to Adult and 
Working Life, 1984, by S. Polychronopoulos 

Integration and Training of Handicapped Adolescents in Ireland, 1985, by 
M. O'Mordha 

The Education of the Handicapped Adolescent, Cork Polio and General 
After-Care Association - A Child-to-AduIt Service, 1985, by 
M. O'Mordha 



Japan: 



New Zealand: 



Portugal: 



Sweden: 



Innovative Approaches to the Transition to Adult and Working Life - Report 
on a Study Visit to Japan (October/November 1983), by Robert J. 
Andrews 

A Country Position Report on the Handicapped Adolescent - Innovative 
Approaches in the Transition to Adult and Working Life, 1983, by the 
^, Japanese Authorities 

Independent Living Programme, 1985, by Frances Hartnett 

Working Life at Van Esch College - An Innovative Approach in the 
Transition to Adult and Working Life, by A.Q. Bruce 

Transition Programs at Salisbury Residential School for Girls, by 
A.Q. Bruce 

The Education of the Young Disabled in Portugal and Their Transition to 
Active Life, by M. De Lourdes Machado Faria, T. Gaspar, A. Benard Da 
Costa, R. Teixerira De Abreu 

Swedish Position Report - Transition from School to Work for Handicapped 
AdolesccnU, 1985, by Marten S6der 




Switzeriand: 



United Kingdom: 



Fonnaticm profes»omielle des haniUcap6s, by Erwin Broch ai»d Karin 
Bernath 

Infonnation Technology and Disabled Young Workers, 1985, by A. Rajan 



The Emplpyinent of Handicai^)ed Adolescents in Britain, 1984, by J. Garrett, 
M. MoUoy and D. Rigby 

Innovative Approaches to the Transition to Adult and Working Life, 
Promoting Inter-Agency Collaboration; Developing Individual Service Plans 
for People with Severe Disatnlities, 1985, by M. Mollpy 

An Ecolo^cally-oriented, Service-based Classification System for the 
Employment of Handicapped Adolescents, 1978, by Nicholas Hobbs, 
Vanderbilt University 
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NETHERLANDS > PAYS-BAS 
Staatwitieverii 

Cbr. PlantijMtraat. 2 Poatbws 20014 

2500 EA S-Graveohate Td. 070-7899 1 1 

Voor botdlintea: Td. 070-789880 

NEW ZEALAND - N0UVELL£-Z£LANDE 

Gowenunent Printing Office Bookt h opi: 

AadUaad: Retail Bookshop. 25 Rutland Street. 

Mail Orden. 85 Beadi Road 

Private Bag C.P.O. 

Hamihoii: Rcuil: Ward Street. 

Mail Orden. P.O. Boi 857 

Wdliflgtan: ReUiL Molgrave Street. (Head 

Office) 

Cttbacade World Trade Centre, 

Mail Orden, Private Bag 

Chrittcharch: ReuiL 159 Hereford Street. 

Mail Orden, Private Bag 

Dunedin: Reuil. Prtncei Street. 

Mail Orders, P.O. Bos 1 104 

NORWAY > NORv£GE 

Tanuni'Kari Johaa 

Karl Jofcans pte 43. OOo 1 

PB 1177 Sentnim. 0107 Oftk> iTel. (02) 42.93.10 

PAKISTAN 
Mirxa Book Agency 

65 Shahrah <^wid•E>Aum. Lahore 3 Tel. 66839 

PORTUGAL 
Livraria Portupl. 

Rua do Carmo 70-74. 1117 Litboa Codes. 

Td. 360582/3 



SINGAPORE - SINGAP0<JR 

laformatioo Pafalicatioaa Pix Ltd 

r^>.^a Indattrial Bailding. 

24 New ladttflrial Road Na 02-06 

Singapore 1953 TeL 2831786. 2831798 

SPAIN • ESPAGNE 

Maadi-Prenaa Lifan». S A. 

Casidl6 37. Apartado 1223. Madrid-2S00I 

TeL 431.33.99 
Ubrcria BMdi. Roods Uaivcnidad II. 
Borcdona 7 Td. 317.53.08/317.5338 

SWEDEN • SUtoE 
AB CE Fritacf KaagL Hovbokhaadd. 
Bos 16356. S 103 27STH. 
R cgcriwgs gataa 12. 

OS SuxiMm Td. (08) 23.89A> 

Sabacripiioo Agency /Aboanememi: 
Weaaergfen-WiUiams AB. 
Bos 30004. S104 25 Stockholm. Td. 08/54.12.00 

SWITZERLAND - SUISSE 

OECD Pnblicalaont and lafomution Cdnre, 

4 Siffifockstraae. 

5300 Bom (Gemaay) Td. (0228) 21 .60.45 
Local Agent: 
Ubrairie Payol. 
6neGicn«s. 1211 Geni«c II 

Td. (022) 31.89.50 

TAIWAN • FORMOSE 

Good Faith Worldwide lnt*l Ca. Ltd. 

9tkBoor. Na ll8.Sec2 

Chuaa Hsiao E Road 

Taipei Td. 391.7396/391.7397 

THAILAND - THAILANDE 
Suksii Siam Co.. Ltd.. 
1715 Rama IV Rd., 

Samyam Bangkok 5 Td. 251 1630 

TURKEY - TURQUIE 

Kailur YaytnUri b-Turk Ltd. Sti. 

AUItirk Bulvsri No: 191/Kat. 21 

Kanklidere/Aakan Td. 25.07.60 

Ddmabahoe Cad. No: 29 

Beiiktas/lsunbul Td. I60.7IJ8 

UNITED KINGDOM - ROYAUME UNI 

H.M. Sutionery Office. 

Postal orden only: 

P.O.B. 276. London SW8 50T 

Tdqpbone orden: (01) 622.3316. or 

Personal callen* 

49 Hich Holbofii. London WCl V 6HB 
Branches at: Bdfsst, Birmingham. 
Brtstoi. Edinbargh. Manchester 

UNITED STATES • £TATS-UNIS 
OECD Pubiicationi and Information Centre. 
Sntle 1207. 1730 F^nsylranis Ave.. N.W.. 
Washington. DC. 20006 • 4582 

Td. (202) 724.1857 

VENEZUELA 
Libreria del Eite, 

Avds F. Miranda 52, Aptda 60337. 
Edificio Galipan, Caracas 106 

Tel. 32.23.OI/33.26.04/3l.58J8 

YUGOSLAVIA - YOUGOSLAVIE 
Jugoskivensks Knjip. Knez Mihsjtova 2, 
P.O.B. 36. Beograd Td. 621 .992 



Orden and inquiria Trom countria where Seles 
Agenu have not yet been appointed should be lent 

to: 

OECD. Publications Service. Sales and 
Distribution Division. 2, rue Andr6>Pasc8l, 75775 
PARIS CEDEX 16. 

Les oommandes provenant de pays od rOCDE 
pas encore disigni de dipoiiuire peuveni are 
adresf6es k : 

OCI^ Service da PvMicstions. Division dcs 
Venia et Distribution. 2. rue Andr6-Psacal. 75775 
PARIS CEDEX 16. 

70024-IO'IM« 
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